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Teach Metalcratt 
in Your Woodworking Shop 


Without Spending a Dollar for Tools! 


CUTTING 


REYNOLDS 
Do-It-Y ourself 
ALUMINUM 


Miter-cut in tubing with 


Do-It-Yourself Aluminum sheeting being 
ordinary wood saw. 


cut with household scissors. 


BENDING 


REYNOLDS 
Do-It-Y ourself 
ALUMINUM 


Bending tubing with simple 
work bench jig. 


Rolled edge made with slotted dowel 
or broom handle. 


REYNOLDS 
Do-It-Y ourself 
ALUMINUM 


Embossing may be done with nail sets, 
punches and ball peen hammer. 


Applying asphaltum for chemical etching. Developing design by use of abrasive. 


REYNOLDS DO-IT-YOURSELF ALUMINUM 
consists of: 
TUBING + RODS + BARS + ANGLES + PLAIN SHEETS » EMBOSSED SHEETS 
SCREEN AND STORM SASH SECTIONS + FASTENERS » TRIM STRIP 
WINDOW HARDWARE « REYNOLON PLASTIC FILM 


Bending sheet with slotted piece of wood. 


REYNOLDS 


Do -It-Yourself* 


ALUMINUM 


»».@s easy to use as wood 
with just woodworking tools! 


You can practically double the teaching value 
of your standard woodworking tools, both 
hand and power. Reynolds Do-It-Yourself 
Aluminum, specially engineered for worka- 
bility, makes dozens of operations astound- 
ingly easy to teach. Think of it. Your students 
can cut, bend, shape, saw, plane and joint 
Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum with 
only the woodworking tools you already have. 
Turns out beautiful finished products, too, 
in gleaming, long-lasting, rustproof alumi- 
num. Use Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Alumi- 
num for all your classes from beginners to 
the most advanced. Send a post card for 
complete information on this amazing new 
material. 
WOODWORKING TOOLS are all you need for Reynolds Do-It- 


Yourself Aluminum. Use standard hand or power woodworking 
tools to cut, bend, shape or smooth it. 


CAUTION: This new material is approved by leading tool makers. You 
are cautioned, however, to use only Reynolds Do-It-Yourself Aluminum 
because other types of aluminum may harm tools. 


*T. M. Reynolds Metals Company 








WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
free “how-to” booklet and description 
of easy-to-follow plans. Address: 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
2480 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


—— 
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This month’s cover: Panoramic views of the majestic 
beauty of Colorado combine to create an effective 
introduction to the Journal's coverage of vocational and 
practical arts education in this great state. See pages 
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CONVENTION WISE? 


then we know you'll go to Atlantic City, N. J. for the 


A9th annual vocational meeting, December 5-9, '55! 


Make your reservations early! 














HOTELS 


Haddon Hall Hotel (commercial exhibits & meeting rooms) 


Single room with bath (1 person) $8 $10 
Twin-bedded room with bath without ocean 

view (2 persons) $12 $13 
Double room with bath, side ocean view, 

twin beds (2 persons). $15 $17 $19 
Twin-bedded room with bath on ocean front 

(2 persons) $20 $22 


Chalfonte Hotel (across street from Haddon Hall) 


Single room with bath (1 person) $7 
Twin-bedded room with bath without ocean 

view (2 persons) $9 =6$11 
Double room with bath, side ocean view, 

twin beds (2 persons)... $13 
Twin-bedded room with bath on ocean front 

(2 persons) $15 
Single room with running water (1 person).... $5 
Twin-bedded room with running water 

(2 persons) $7 


Carolina Crest Hotel (approx. 1 block from Haddon Hall) 


Single room with bath (1 person) $5 

Double room with bath 
(Double bed—2 persons) 

Double room with bath 
(twin beds—2 persons) 

Double room with bath (corner room) 
(twin beds—2 persons) 


Colton Manor (approx. 4 blocks from Haddon Hall) 
Twin-bedded room with bath (2 persons) $10 $12 $14 
Single room with bath $7 $8 
Two rooms with connecting baths 

Two persons $12 

Three persons .. $15 

Four persons $18 
Additional charge for roll-away bed 


Hotel Lafayette (approx. 3 blocks from Haddon Hall) 
Single room with bath $6 $7 $8 
Twin or double-bedded room with bath $8 $10 $12 
Two-room suites (parlor and bedroom) $20 
Three-room suites (parlor and two bedrooms) $30 


Penn-Atlantic Hotel (approx. 5 blocks from Haddon Hall) 
Single room with bath $5 
Double room with bath (2 persons) $7 «$8 
Three-bedded room with bath (3 persons).... $9 
Two rooms with connecting bath (4 persons).... $14 per set 
Two rooms with connecting bath (3 persons)... $12 per set 
Bedroom-parlor suite (2 persons) $15 per set 


Seaside Hotel (approx. 1 block from Haddon Hall) 
Rooms with private bath $8 


















































$10 $12 
The Senator Hotel (approx. 2 blocks from Haddon Hall) 


Single room with bath.. $5 $6 $7 $8 
Double room with bath. $8 $10 $12 














General convention meetings will be held in the 
auditorium of the Steel Pier. The’ annual AVA ban- | 
quet will be held at the Chalfonte Hotel. 


Most meetings are planned for the Haddon Hall. A 
few may be assigned to other hotels. 


Special hotels have not been assigned to the various 
AVA divisions. AVA members should ask for reserva- 
tions at the hotels of their own choice. First come, | 
first served! 








MAIL TO: GEORGE TURCOTTE 
Reservations Manager 
Chalfonte - Haddon Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





Please make AVA Convention Reservations as follows: 


First Choice 


ARRIVAL: 

DEPARTURE: 

My Field of Service 

NAMES AND ADDRESS OF ALL OCCUPANTS: 


MAIL CONFIRMATION TO: 


Address: 
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: beng JOURNAL PROUDLY SALUTES CoLoRADO. In addition 

to developing a splendid program of vocational and 
industrial arts education in Colorado, the leaders in 
this state have for many years contributed much to the 
development of sound programs in these fields in all 
parts of the nation. Through the summer teacher train- 
ing program, Colorado State College at Fort Collins 
has made a substantial contribution. 

Appropriations for Vocational Education. On March 
21, action was taken in the House of Representatives 
on H. R. 5046—the 1956 appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The House approved the same amount ($23,673,261) 
that was appropriated for vocational education for 
fiscal 1955—including $900,000 for distributive educa- 
tion and $480,000 on an earmarked basis for the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Education. These were 
the same amounts recommended by the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Hearings in the Senate have not as yet been started. 
Some members of the Senate are very anxious to see 
the amount for vocational education increased. The 
final outcome is yet to be seen. 


Appropriations for Other Agencies. The House voted 
$32,500,000 for Vocational Rehabilitation. This is a 
reduction of $6,500,000 from the request of the Bureau 
of the Budget and an increase of $5,500,000 above the 
appropriation for 1955. 

A total of $3,150,000 was approved by the House for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. This is a reduction of 
$50,000 from the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
and an increase of $50,000 above the appropriation for 
1955. The Committee directed that all of the $50,000 
increase “‘be utilized for improvement of the field 
services,” rather than for the Washington office. 


The total amount approved by the House for the 
two departments—Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare was $94,000,000 less than the amount for ’55. 

Action on appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture has not as yet been taken. 


Surplus Property. On March 17, the House approved 
by voice vote H.R. 3322. No action has been taken in 
the Senate as yet. Hearings have not been held. House 
Report 206, Utilization of Surplus Property for Educa- 
tional and Public Health Purposes, gives the intent 
of Congress. Copies may be obtained by writing your 
Congressman. 

Practical Nurse Bill. Hearings have not as yet been 
held on this proposal. Many vocational people are 
requesting from their Senators copies of S. 929, intro- 
duced by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, and others. 


School House Construction. Action has not as yet 
been taken on this measure in either the Senate or the 
House. Hearings are being held before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. We have been 
unable to get anyone in a responsible position to pre- 
dict when this bill will be ready for consideration on 
either the floor of the House or Senate. 


National Committee on Related Instruction. Pursuant 
to a resolution passed by the AVA Executive Com- 
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HEADQUARTERS= 


mittee, a meeting of representatives of several groups 
was held in the AVA office on February 24 and 25. 
Lawrence Borosage, Chairman of the AVA Labor- 
Management Relationships Committee, and Robert M. 
Reese, AVA Vice President for Trade and Industrial 
Education, represented the AVA at this meeting. Defi- 
nite agreements were reached for the establishment of 
a National Committee on Related Instruction, com- 
posed of representatives of the following groups: 
Two representatives each from the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Association of Manufacturers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations, American 
Vocational Association, Bureau of Apprenticeship, National 


Association of State Directors of Apprenticeship, and National 
Council of Local Administrators. 


One representative each from the American Society of Training 
Directors, National Association of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, and National Association of State Supervisors of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 

A meeting of the representatives of these groups 
is to be held in Washington, D. C., June 9-11, 1955. 


Special Congressional Report on Education. Last fall 
hearings were held by a special sub-committee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, pursuant to H. Res. 115 which authorizes 
studies and investigations relating to matters within 
its jurisdiction. The Subcommittee’s Report and Recom- 
mendations are included on page 32 of this JOURNAL. 


Attention Vo-Ag Teachers and Distributive Educators. 
This issue of the JOURNAL includes articles that should 
be of great interest to distributive educators and voca- 
tional agriculture teachers. See pages 13 and 19. 


White House Conference. A committee composed of 
representatives of national organizations met with a 
sub-committee of the Committee for the White House 


Conference. The sub-committee handles national or- 
ganization participation. Your AVA was represented. 
It is apparent that national organizations will not have 
many representatives participating in the conference. 
There are some 500 or more organizations seeking rep- 
resentation but there will be only from 200 to 300 repre- 
sentatives from these organizations. 


This is further evidence of the importance for voca- 
tional and practical arts educators to see to it that 
these fields are represented in state conferences. 

Banner Winning States. This issue includes the fourth 
and last article in the series on AVA membership 
banner winning states. We hope you read this last 
article and that it will be helpful to you. 

As of March 1, the AVA membership was 1,158 
higher than it was on this same date in 1954. 

1955 AVA Convention. On the facing page the 
initial announcement of the 1955 AVA Convention 
(including hotel rates and a reservation blank) is fea- 
tured. We hope you plan to attend the convention 
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W ITH THE DISCOVERY IN 1858 of gold deposits near 
the junction of the South Platte River and Cherry 
Creek, Colorado was opened to extensive settlement and 
territorial organization. Barely two years later the first 
schoolhouse was built in Boulder from money raised by 
popular subscription of pioneers already aware of the 
necessity for educational opportunity in frontier life. It is 
not surprising that, when the federal Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed in 1917, and the National Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act in 1920, for the purpose of encouraging develop- 
ment of these educational phases now recognized as being 
of public interest and concern, Colorado immediately 
implemented the state organization to participate in these 
worthy activities. With equal promptness the state has accepted each vocational 
amendment as it has been passed by Congress. 

Since their inception | have watched with deep interest the growth of the 
vocational services in the state. It was my particular responsibility and privilege 
in 1933 to appoint the first representative State Board for Vocational Education. 

During my three terms in the United States Senate, | watched with continuing 
interest the development of vocational education and rehabilitation on a national 
scale as well as in my own state. It has been a privilege to lend my support to 
this expansion. The steady increase in congressional appropriations has proved 
conclusively that the people of our country believe in providing the facilities and 
opportunities that will result in skilled, productive, and self-sustaining citizens 
capable of contributing a full share to the good of the democracy, while achieving 
self-enrichment as well. (Continued on Page 36) 


By Edwin C. Johnson, Governor, State of Colorado 


OLORADO CONSIDERS IT a distinction to be invited 
to appear in these pages. Our location, far inland, 
sometimes tends to give us a feeling of isolation from the 
coastal and densely populated areas. Through the Journal, 
and our participation in AVA activities, we are pleasantly 
reminded of the ties that unite all states in mutual voca- 
tional interests and aims. As our metropolitan facilities 
expand and skyscrapers begin to compete with our snow- 
caps, we find ourselves looking forward to an early oppor- 
tunity to serve as hosts for an annual AVA meeting. 
Since the days of the explorers Colorado has been the 
mecca of the prospector—though the grizzled figure ona 
burro is apt to be supplanted now by less spectacular 
treasure-hunters equipped with autos and Geiger counters. But the pros 
pecting theme is ingrained in the life of our state, and we like to think that it 
characterizes our approach to vocational education and rehabilitation. We 
believe that areas of service, hitherto neglected or undiscovered, need constantly 
to be searched out and utilized. Undoubtedly this concept of vocational training 
has been strongly influenced by two of the most eminent leaders in this field of 
education—Dr. Prosser and Dr. Allen, who for many years brought to the teacher 
training division at Colorado A & M College the benefit of their philosophy, 
experience and wisdom. Perhaps it was they who first set the pattern for a 
functional, flexible vocational program reaching beyond the obvious needs of 
high school and junior college students into every aspect of community living, 
and keeping pace with rapid economic and social changes. We have therefore 
tried to identify our work with agricultural, industrial, commercial, family and 
professional interests that might not at first glance seem closely related to public 
school activities. 
When Journal readers pass through our state, as most travelers eventually 
do, we invite you to become acquainted with us, to visit our centers of training, 
and to share with us your vocational experiences and accomplishments. 


By E. C. Comstock, Executive Director, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Education 
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where vocational education 1s 
vital service... and everybody 


e ASSEMBLING THIS MATERIAL de- 
scribing vocational education and 
rehabilitation in Colorado, we have 
made no attempt to supply exhaus- 
tive statistical information, in the 
belief that emphasis on the more 
distinctive features of our work will 
provide greater reading interest for 
JouRNAL subscribers. 

Our vocational educators and 
counselors must cope with a formi- 
dable variety of problems and con- 
ditions, some of which are especially 
characteristic of Colorado, the 7th 
state in geographical size. Our 
boundaries encompass both wide, 
dry plains and the Continental 
Divide; metropolitan areas and 
tugged, thinly-populated mountain 
wildernesses; vast ranges and small 
“dry” farms; extremes of tempera- 
tures. Our population includes var- 
lous ethnic groups, health seekers, 
and transient laborers. Uncounted 
tourists visit us during vacation 
months; and always a steady stream 
of newcomers is attracted by the op- 


The Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education, | to r.: Stow L. Witner. Greeley; 
Exec. Director Ernest C. Comstock; Colo. 
Governor Edwin C. Johnson; Chairman of 
the Board Ben C. Essig, Denver; Fred M. 
Betz, Lamar; and C. J. Hinkley, Colorado 
Springs. Not shown is the other member of 
the Board, Mrs. Mary H. Doerges of Cortez. 
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portunities stemming from rapidly 
expanding industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, and extensive gov- 
ernment and military installations. 
In one way or another vocational 
education and rehabilitation are in- 
volved with all of these people and 
conditions, and we are attempting 
to meet the challenge. 

The strength of our programs, we 
are sure, depends in large measure 
on a type of organization uncom- 
mon to most states. Colorado has 





knows 1t! 


been fortunate in the independence 
and freedom of operation afforded 
by a separate and distinct State 
Board for Vocational Education. 
Prior to 1933 the State Board of 
Agriculture served as a vocational 
board; in that year the General As- 
sembly by legislative act provided 
for a three-member, representative, 
appointive State Board for Voca- 
tional Education. In 1937 the As- 
sembly further strengthened this or- 
ganization by expanding it to a 





5-member group, appointed for 
6-year terms, representing agricul- 
ture, employers, employees, home- 
making, and distributive occupa- 
tions. Our Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman have each served more 
than 10 years, receiving appoint- 
ment by governors representing 
both political parties. 

The Board meets regularly each 
month, devoting its entire session to 
the concerns of vocational education 
and rehabilitation. Meetings are 
sometimes conducted outside Den- 
ver in order that regional activities 
and needs may be more closely ob- 
served. A constant effort is made to 
keep in close touch with the voca- 
tional needs of all groups and the 
Board members themselves come 
from widely separated areas of the 
state. They are unpaid, and receive 
as their only compensation the sat- 
isfaction of contributing their time 
and interest to the development of 
this field of education. 

Another unusual feature of our 
vocational organization is the oper- 
ation of apprenticeship. In 1937 
Colorado passed a State Apprentice 
Act, delegating to the State Board 
the responsibility for conducting, 
with federal cooperation, state-ap- 
proved apprenticeship programs 
adequately supported by related in- 
struction through public school 
facilities. 

In our state extensive use is made 
of the advisory committee on both 
state and local levels. These groups 
meet regularly and serve to tie the 
vocational activity as closely as pos- 
sible to the immediate and shifting 
needs of communities and occupa- 
tional interests. Cooperative rela- 
tionships are also fostered with 
numerous agencies and organiza- 
tions outside the scope of educa- 
tional administration. 

It is our purpose to maintain 
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high standards and quality train- 
ing; here again our independence of 
operation has sometimes served to 
keep our vocational courses from 
being sacrificed to quantity curricu- 
lum demands. 

Our General Assembly has given 
us a steadily increasing appropria- 
tion since 1945, a substantial por- 
tion of which is used for establish- 
ment of new centers and new types 
of training. Because of this ex- 
pressed faith in our efforts, we are 
stimulated to renewed endeavor. 


Colorado is the highest state in 
the nation with its highest point, 
Mt. Elbert, in approximately the 


geographic center of the state, 
reaching 14,431 feet; and its lowest 
elevation, 3,385 feet above sea level, 
where the Arkansas River crosses 
the Colorado-Kansas state _ line. 
Average annual precipitation ranges 
from 6.89 inches in the lower part 
of the San Luis Valley to 27.35 
inches in the upper reaches of Gun- 
nison County. Growing seasons 
range from 59 days in the famous 
Steamboat Springs winter resort 
area to 189 days in the peach pro- 
duction section of Grand Junction. 

These facts coupled with such 
other factors as valley irrigation 
practices, variable soil types, trans- 
portation facilities, areas of popula- 
tion concentration, and markets 
encourage great diversity in the 
agricultural industry of the state. 
Colorado ranks in first to tenth place 
among the states of the Union in 
the production of broom corn, 


Good study habits are promoted in Colorado 
vocational agriculture classes through the 
careful use of supervised study periods 
under the direction of the vo-ag_ teacher, 


onions, sugar beets, dry edible beans, 
barley, celery, wheat, potatoes, 
lambs, wool, peaches, cattle on teed, 
and cherries. 

The state program of vocational 
agriculture education must. of neces- 
sity be most flexible, designed to fit 
a great assortment of geographic 
and economic situations. A commu- 
nity program is the aggregate of 
local needs, desires, and peculiar 
situations to be dealt with in suc- 
cessful farming operations and in 
the fulfillment of the individual's 
civic responsibilities. W. W. Welsh, 
Superintendent of the Bennett High 
School, characterizes the purpose 
and objectives of local community 
programs: 

“Vocational agriculture is the 
finest addition we have ever made to 
our curriculm. Not only does it 
come the closest to meeting the felt 
needs of the boys in a rural, agri- 
cultural community, but it also fur- 
nishes interest and motivation for 
the rest of the course of study. The 
leadership and citizenship training 
in the program emphasizes the need 
for accurate self expression and de- 
velops great interest in the language 
arts and social studies. The scientific 
aspects of the program give the boys 
a real desire to learn more about 


Leadership training is one of the end prod- 
ucts of a cooperative chapter project. Here, 
FFA committee members make decisions 
that affect profits for all Future Farmers 
working on the chapter feeding project. 
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biology, physics and chemistry. 
From the administrator’s standpoint 
the best thing about the program is 
that it supplies an outlet for vigorous 
energy, and this outlet greatly re- 
duces the number of disciplinary 
problems.” 

This statement indicates the 
breadth of benefits of a community 
program which recognizes both 
primary and secondary purposes. 

The Great Plains area of our 
country with its wide expanses of 
farm land and its comparative spar- 
sity of population makes it essential 
to employ a maximum of mechani- 
zation in agricultural practices. Rec- 
ognition of this situation is an 
important factor in designing an 
agricultural education program for 
Colorado which gives approximately 
the same emphasis to agricultural 
mechanics as to production and 
management problems. In the words 
of Harry Hughes, Sales Promotion 
Manager for the McCarthy-Sherman 
Distributing Corporation: 

“The training and experience of 
students of vocational agriculture in 
the area of agricultural mechanics is 
having a far reaching effect upon the 
growth of the agricultural industry 
in this and other states, and is point- 
ing the way for much of the indus- 
try’s technological advancement.” 

It is not difficult to build an 
effective program of vocational agri- 
cultural education when the _ re- 
sources of a community are utilized 
in its planning. Local advisory coun- 
ils play an important part in recom- 
mending the content of courses of 
study and the degree of emphasis 
which should be given to phases of 
instruction. They also assist in uti- 
lization of community resources for 
the program and help to evaluate 
the results of the training. An ad- 
visory council for a local program is 
one of our most important links in 
Making the vocational agriculture 
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program a community program. 

Alton Scofield, Executive Secretary 
of the Colorado Cooperative Coun- 
cil, paid a fine tribute to vocational 
education in agriculture and pin- 
pointed the importance of this con- 
sideration when he said, 

“In no kind of education has there 
been a more convincing demon- 
stration of the values which accrue 
through cooperative planning and 
action than in vocational agricul- 


Distrib’ 
Education 


Distributive education, which pro- 


.vides training for high school stu- 


dents and for adults who sell 
services or commodities, is a grow- 
ing program. With more than 
2,500,000 persons in the United 
States engaged in the sales end of 
distributive occupations, this train- 
ing is vitally important to the na- 
tional economy. 

Students with distributive train- 
ing have become managers, buyers 
and owners, and occupy other re- 
sponsible positions. A recent survey 
shows a high percentage of trainees 
still engaged in distributive occupa- 
tions. This is gratifying since the 
program is basically aimed to help 
students who do not go to college. 
Many favorable comments are re- 
ceived regarding benefits of the 
training. For example, Clinton A. 
Biggs, Vice President and General 
Manager, Biggs Kurtz Company, 
wholesale jobbers in Grand Junc- 
tion, states: 

“We are great boosters of the dis- 
tributive education program. It 
allows our company to participate 


Construction of this livestock barn on 
local fair grounds by vo-ag students was 
important in offering valuable experience 
as well as a real service to the community. 


in the training of young persons de- 
siring to learn business procedures 
from classroom study half of each 
day, and then seeing the practical 
application while on the job the 
other half-day.” 

George H. Dean, Assistant Man- 
ager, J. C. Penney Company, in 
Greeley, has found the training 
beneficial to both student and em- 
ployer: 

“We heartily endorse the 
tributive education program.” 

Important business organizations, 
such as Colorado clubs of the Na- 
tional Sales Executives Association, 
Chambers of Commerce, retail asso- 


dis- 





Above: cooperative part time students in 
the distributive education classroom exam- 
ine fabrics. Below: a DE student shows 
his employer his expert sales technique. 





ciations and others have shown un-: 


usual interest. They have sponsored 
distributive education clubs in high 
schools, insured students of the best 
possible training jobs, served on ad- 
visory committees, and aided in 
planning adult programs. 

A. L. Richards, Manager, F. W. 
Woolworth Company, Sterling: 

“The program is excellent be- 
cause of the training background of 
the coordinator and _ selection of 
students who develop into top sales 
personnel.” 

Ralph N. Goodwin, 
Hardware, Montrose, says: 

“Having employed a number of 
distributive education students, we 
feel that they have a better under- 
standing of business operation and 
procedures and that it stimulates in- 
terest in their jobs.” 

Harold A. Warren, Rice-Warren 


Goodwin 


Funeral Home, Fort Collins, who 
has employed a student to sell fu- 
neral services in that area: 

“Distributive education is of 
great value to Fort Collins business 
as well as to students. The benefits 
received are of lasting value and we 
shall always consider it a_ privilege 
to work in the program.” 

A variety of tailor-made adult 
programs have the cooperation of 
advisory committees composed of 
representative businessmen and edu- 
cators. Training in food service and 
Sanitation is meeting a specific need, 
as attested by James A. Massengale, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees Union, Local 
Number 14: 

“Our labor union is interested in 
the distributive education vocation- 
al training of workers in food serv- 
ice occupations. We _ desire to 


Specialized instruction for an adwanced 
class in sign writing includes lessons in 
the proper techniques for brush work, 


elevate our craft to that of other 
industries and appreciate Colorado's 
adult vocational programs for their 
continuous efforts in this regard.” 

A program of tremendous value is 
promoted cooperatively with the 
Colorado State Advertising and 
Publicity Department, which has 
shown great interest in assisting 
with training for public service. 

Typical courses offered on the 
adult level, to enable employees to 
advance on their jobs, include man- 
agement, supervision, job  instruc- 
tion, human_ engineering, traffic 
management, investments for small 
businessmen, advertising, and sales. 

The aims of distributive educa- 
tion are to improve service to the 
customer, to develop in young peo- 
ple pride in and understanding of 
the democratic system of enterprise, 
and to benefit mutually both em- 
ployees and employers in distribu- 
tive fields. 


Business education in Colorado is 
not officially a part of the state voca- 
tional program and therefore per- 
sonnel in this field are not affiliated 
with the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

Leaders in this branch of educa- 
tion are revising the state course 
outlines for shorthand, typing, and 
other business subjects, which will 
be published as completed. 

On the adult level, classes in 
skilled reading, limited to fifteen 
students and stressing individual at- 
tention, have been well received. 
Programs for supervisory personnel 
in business offices covering up-to 
date filing methods, letter-writing, 
and other office activities are pop- 
ular among business executives. 
Such courses as shorthand, typing, 
and related subjects are offered ina 
high percentage of schools on the 
local level. A constant demand for 
adult classes in business education 
is evidenced and the wide variety 
of courses has met with unqualified 
approval. 


Voicewriter machines in the business edu: 
cation department are used for transcrip: 
tion at 100 wpm. Records are used for 
note transcription and_ typing practice. 
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Money for vocational homemak- 
ing in Colorado is divided almost 
equally between the high school and 
the adult programs. Here are some 
of the areas of home living which 
appeal especially to our Colorado 
homemakers. 

Young homemakers are intrigued 
with every idea that saves time, en- 
ergy, and space in their housekeep- 
ing. Fourteen fliers called ‘wife 
savers” help them plan their work, 
and work their plan. The home 
economists in the Denver area of 
the Colorado Home Economics As- 
sociation did the necessary research 
and testing for the fliers; the 
Homemaking Division of the State 


Board for Vocational Education 
prepared the materials. Well-chosen 
discussion leaders and_ instructors 


assist in implementing the plan in 
the state, homemakers meet to dis- 
cuss time and energy savers, then 
put them into practice at home, 
evaluating their usefulness and 
practicability. 

Mrs. Virginia Seeman of Denver, 
a key leader in preaching this gos- 
pel of good management, says: 


“Perhaps the most valuable bene- 
fit was a feeling that, as profession- 
ally trained home economists, we 
had been stimulated to re-evaluate 
our own methods with an eye to 
self-improvement. In sharing our 
ideas with pre-school mothers, we 
hope to make them feel more a 
‘home executive’ than ‘just a house- 
wife.’ ” 

Expectant parents in Colorado 
are preparing for the 24-hours-a- 
day, 7-days-a-week job of parent- 
hood by attending classes on Get- 
ting Ready to Be Parents. Com- 
ments similar to these are frequent: 


“The baby’s doctor was pleased 
that I had attended the course and 
you have saved me from many hard 
knocks and many frantic phone calls 
to the doctor.” 

Young mothers in Colorado wel- 
come an opportunity to come to 
school with their offspring one 
morning each week, or every two 
weeks, in order that they may par- 
lcipate in a group discussing ways 
of becoming more understanding 
parents. At the same time their 
children are in the preschool which 
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serves as an observation and prac- 
tice laboratory for the mothers. In- 
cidentally, the mothers have appeal- 
ing textbooks for these courses— 
text-books with pigtails, ribbons, 
and dancing eyes—textbooks that 
chirp gleefully to their readers; for 
children are the textbooks and 
mothers are the students. High 
school girls and boys taking home- 
making courses also assist in pre- 
school. Here the children learn to 
plan and to share with others their 
own age; acquire experience with 
adults outside their own family cir- 
cle; and enjoy free play, as well as 
planned activities, with toys and 
materials suitable for their ages. 

Mrs. R. C. Hutton, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the 
Grand Junction Preschool, says: 

“The Parent Education Preschool 
Program aids mothers in under- 
standing their children, and devel- 
ops leadership ability; while chil- 
dren benefit from constructive play 
and social activity.” 

And from Mrs. Alva E. Ervin, 
State Preschool Service Chairman, 
Colorado Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 

“The challenge for better parent 
education is being met today by the 
ever-increasing number of Parent 
Education Preschool groups being 
formed by the Homemaking Divi- 


sion, State Board for Vocational 
Education. In most instances, some 
interested P.T.A. member spear- 


headed the initial organization of 
these groups. It is my dream for 


In Colorado’s parent education preschool 
program children (3 to 5 yrs.) attend school 
while their mothers meet together for dis- 


cussion sessions. High school students 
assist the preschool instructor to provide 
planned activities and free play for children. 




















































































In the consumer buying area (part of the 
program of homemaking education in Colo- 
rado) high school boys and girls learn how 
to efficiently buy the right kinds of food fon 
well balanced, nutritious family menus. 


the future that every school shall 
have not only an active P.T.A. but 
also a Parent Education Preschool 
group sponsored by the State Board 
for Vocational Education.” 

Classes in Family Living for 
junior and senior girls and boys are 
being introduced in more high 
schools each year. Here are some of 
the values of such a class in the 
words of a young enrollee: 

“Our Family Living class means 
just that—we discuss problems that 
arise in daily life. I have been 
helped greatly by the study of prob- 
lems of adolescents and older peo- 
ple. Child care, budgeting, buying, 
cooking, clothing (all of which 
everyone should know something 
about) are a part of our useful, as 
well as interesting, Family Living 
class.” — Keith Weeks of Yuma 
Union High School. 


As a community project, one of 
the FHA chapters conducts the 
Story Hour at the Huerfano County 
Library each Saturday morning. 
The chapter is also working with 
the fathers and mothers of the local 
P.T.A. Council, building toys for a 
Toy Lending Library. 

A college freshman appraises her 
training: 

“My high school homemaking 
program helped me understand and 
appreciate my family, work with 
each member cooperatively, and 
take home responsibilities as a fam- 
ily member. Since my family is 
large and I am the oldest girl, I 
found that there are many ways I 
can help with the younger children. 
Through working toward degrees in 
FHA, I was able to develop my per- 
sonality and many leadership quali- 
ties.’ — Clara Mall, Freshman at 
Colorado A & M College. 





The Trade and Industrial Divi- 
sion of the Colorado State Board 
for Vocational Education, in co- 
operation with vocational centers 
throughout the State, has attained 
a position of leadership in offering 
practical training adapted to par- 
ticular needs of individuals in Colo- 
rado communities. It might be said 
that “unique” is the key word to 
describe many phases of industrial 
education in Colorado. 

“DENVER SCHOOL TAKES LEAD 
TEACHING APPLIANCE SERVICE” 

This headline from the December 
issue of Electrical Appliance Service 
News is a typical example of “some- 
thing different” being offered by the 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
the pioneer school in this phase of 
training. This program is designed 
to train men in service techniques, 
new features, and production 
changes in equipment. 

Trinidad State Junior College 
can boast that its vocational gun- 
smithing course is the only one of 
its kind in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. Another course of which the 
institution is proud is Building 
Trades, in which students actually 
build homes, complete with fixtures, 
that are rented to faculty members. 
High in the mountains, at Leadville, 
the Building Trades class sponsored 
a home show that attracted more 


than 1800 visitors. The boys built 
the booths and managed them dur- 
ing the show. 

In the field of public service the 





Trade and Industrial Division has 
made notable strides. The success 
of the Firemanship and Peace Offi- 
cer training programs is due to the 
fact that the training is tailored to 
fit the needs of local departments, 
using their own equipment and 
solving their particular problems. 
Typical comments received from 
many sections of the state are: 

“Colorado’s State Firemen Train- 
ing program has probably been the 
greatest single factor in building the 
Wheatridge Department to its pres- 
ent state of efficiency.”—Leo E. Gey- 
ser, Chief. 

“The Peace Officer Training pro- 
gram that our department has re- 
ceived through the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education has 
resulted in increased efficiency in 
every phase of law enforcement in 
our community.”—Tex Bush, Chair- 
man, Brighton Police Commission. 

The Practical Nurse Training 
program has met with outstanding 
success. This program is geared to 
a “learning-while-doing” process. At 
Mesa Junior College in Grand 
Junction the students spend four 
weeks in the classroom and four 
weeks on the job. This practical 
method continues until qualifica- 
tion requirements are met. A Den- 
ver hospital administrator makes 
this statement: 

“The Colorado State Board for 
Vocational Education has rendered 
invaluable service to the health 
services of Colorado through their 
leadership and sponsorship of Prac- 
tical Nurse training and education 
throughout the state during the 
past several years. We will need 
many thousands more practical 
nurses in this state by 1960 and we 
will be depending very much on the 
leadership of our State Board for 
Vocational Education.”—Roy A. 


Here in the vo- 
cational weld- 
ing class, 
Pueblo  Coll- 
ege, the in- 
siructor 
teaches with 
the benefit of 
a screen that 
is especially 
designed for 
student group 
instruction. 


First aid and rescue training are included 
in the lineman’s training course that is 
offered in rural areas to Colorado workers. 


Prangley, Adm., St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Denver, Colorado. 

A course in Advanced Plumbers 
Training, designed for journeymen 
preparing to become master plumb- 
ers, is offered to interested persons. 
The course is centered around four 
main topics: (1) estimating and 
drafting, (2) organization and man- 
agement, (3) sanitation, and (4) 
industrial relations. Myron C. Mc- 
Ginley, Executive Secretary, Colo- 
rado Merchant Master Plumbers, 
comments: 

“We feel vocational education, 
the combination of knowledge, skill 
and on-the-job training, gives our 
men a greater degree of judgment 
in handling their particular jobs.” 

The splendid work done by rep- 
resentatives of the Joint Appren- 
ticeship Committees, labor, and 
management indicates that persons 
concerned with the industrial econ- 
omy of Colorado appreciate the im- 
portance of effective vocational edu- 
cation, of which apprenticeship 
training is a significant part. Re- 
actions from both labor and man- 
agement are indicated below: 

“The Manufacturers Association 
of Colorado has always been inter- 
ested in vocational education and 
the opportunities this program ol- 
fers in preparing skilled craftsmen. 
so vital to the industrial produc- 
tion of the state. Apprenticeship 
training has been a most importall 
part of the vocational training 
program, and the Association appt: 
ciates the opportunity of cooperating 
with the State Board for Vocational 
Education in the total program.’- 
L. H. Kittell, Secy-Manager, Manv- 
facturers Association of Colorado. 
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“] have been chairman of our Ap- 
prenticeship Advisory Committee 
since we organized the training pro- 
gram in 1948. It has been my ob- 
servation that we have been most 
successful in selecting and training 
over one hundred and fifty crafts- 
men. This has_ been possible 
through the cooperation of Local 
9102 of the United Steel Workers of 
America, the Colorado Fuel and 
Jron Corporation, the State Board 
for Vocational Education. This co- 
operation on the part of all con- 
cerned is meeting the need for jour- 
neymen in our crafts.”—George L. 
Thomas, Machinist, 2102 U.S.W.A. 

“For many years Colorado State 
Federation of Labor has been espe- 
cially interested in vocational edu- 
cation and has given support for 
federal and state aid for specialized 
training in the fields of agriculture, 
the trades, and home economics.”— 
Frank G. Van Portfliet, Secy-Treas- 
urer, Colorado State Federation of 
Labor. 





Industrial Arts is offered in most 
of the elementary and junior and 
senior high schools in Colorado. 
The general shop plan is usually 
followed and _ offerings include 
woodworking, drawing, metal work 
(art and sheet), welding, machine 
shop, arts and crafts, auto mechan- 
ics, electricity, graphic arts and 
lapidary. 

Four colleges of the state offer 
degree programs in industrial arts 
teacher education: Colorado State 
College of Education, which estab- 
lished the first of such programs in 
1891; Colorado A & M College; 
Western State College; and Adams 
State College. 

The Colorado Industrial Arts As- 
sociation is an active organization, 
assisting its members through a pro- 
gram of demonstrations, discussions, 
student exhibits and teaching aids. 

An annual Industrial Arts Fair is 
held on the campus of Colorado 
A & M College each spring. All 
schools of the state are invited to 
Participate in this fair and awards 
are given to both students and 
schools. Entrants are encouraged to 
compete in the Ford Industrial Arts 
Awards and recognition was re- 
ceived in this competition by sev- 
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The practical 
nurse trainee is 
carefully pro- 
grammed at 
the School of 
Practical Nurs- 
ing, Mesa Col- 
lege, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 


eral winners at the 1954 Colorado 
A&M Fair. 

In speaking of the state-wide pro- 
gram, J. Osborne Johnson, Director 
of Industrial Arts, Denver Public 
Schools, comments: 

“Democracy means, in part, that 
everyone shall have his chance. In 
this complex age our people must 
know more than ever before; and 
the skills needed for today’s work 
are more complex than ever before. 
It is part of the school’s obligation 
to uncover talent wherever it can 
be found and develop it. The in- 
dustrial arts laboratory, with its 
informal setting and its emphasis 
upon thinking and doing, provides 
unusual opportunities for discover- 
ing what lies within the individual 
human chrysalis that will respond 
to cultivation.” 





Vocational rehabilitation, func- 
tioning in Colorado as a division of 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, has served disabled persons 
since 1925. An advantage of the or- 
ganizational plan is that counselors 
in the field are enabled to make use 
of public school training programs 
supervised by other divisions of the 
state board. Since the Rehabilita- 
tion Division has no facilities of its 
own for training, medical evalua- 
tion, or other services necessary in 
the vocational rehabilitation of an 
individual, workers in the field have 
become strongly community-con- 
scious, and have received excellent 
cooperation from both public and 
private training, medical, and other 
social agencies. 





Vocational rehabilitation is a 
state-federal activity, restricted to 
disabled civilians. The objective is 
to achieve employability for an in- 
dividual, within the limitations im- 
posed by his handicap. To accom- 
plish this purpose, the following 
services are made available: medi- 
cal assistance, prosthetic appliances, 
guidance and counseling, educa- 
tional and job training, and place- 
ment in remunerative employment. 

In addition to the administrative 
staff and the area counselors, Colo- 
rado employs full-time staff special- 
ists who devote their efforts to the 
phases of physical restoration, men- 
tal disabilities, and _ respiratory 
handicaps. The state has recently 
employed a specialist to cooperate 
with other agencies in a special 
project concerned with the severely 
disabled. Additional developments 
are anticipated, all of which are 
closely related to the determination 
of the state to comply with President 
Eisenhower’s announced plan of ex- 
pansion to the point of reaching all 
disabled persons who are vocation- 
ally eligible. 





This male beautician was trained through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Division in 
Colorado’s program. He now owns his shop 
and employs 5 full time beauty operators. 





Colorado, like most states, has its 
problems—centered around the large 
areas necessary to serve with a lim- 
ited staff, competition for employ- 
ment, and the lack of rehabilitation 
facilities outside the metropolitan 
Denver area. However, figures from 
the report for the last fiscal year in- 
dicate that a creditable job is being 
done. A total of 401 citizens were 
rehabilitated for employment. Some 
type of service was received by 1,564 
persons. At the time of acceptance 
for rehabilitation the average earn- 
ings of the group amounted to only 
$4.10 a week. After rehabilitation 
the average wage rose to $41.07 a 
week and total earnings for the 
year amounted to $856,480.00, or 
nearly four times the entire cost of 
the program. 

The rehabilitation staff is proud 
of its close affiliation with educa- 
tional groups. Two staff members 
have served as president of the Colo- 
rado Vocational Association. 

It is estimated that 9,500 persons 
in the state are needing rehabilita- 
tion services; but progress is the 
theme and Colorado is looking for- 
ward to the expansion and improve- 
ment that will meet this demand. 


Vecupations 
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As in most states, guidance in 
Colorado is the youngest of the vo- 
cational services. The State Board 
for Vocational Education has oper- 
ated a program, under provisions of 
the George-Barden Act, with the 
services of a state supervisor, since 
1945. 

The number and quality of the 
programs have steadily increased. A 
survey during the school year 1950- 
51 indicated only eleven schools 
claiming “formal” guidance _pro- 
grams. By 1954, seventy-one pro- 
grams were active, fully or partially 
organized. More than one third of 
our secondary schools now attempt 
to provide services of some kind. 

A strong feature of the program 
has been its emphasis on counselor 
training. A considerable portion of 
the guidance budget during the last 
six years has gone to support such 
training in the educational institu- 
tions of the state. During this time 
cooperative counselor training was 
offered at Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins; Colorado State 
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A polio attack that affected the right leg 
and foot of this rehab client (l.) does not 
interfere with his instruction in farm me- 
chanics—a profitable trade with a future. 


College of Education, Greeley; Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; and 
Western State College, Gunnison. 

Reimbursement has been on a 
“pilot program” plan. At present 
approved and reimbursed programs 
are operating in the Emily Griffith 
Opportunity School in Denver, and 
in Durango, Gunnison and Las Ani- 
mas. Reimbursement is given for a 
maximum of three years in any one 
community. 

The Colorado Guidance News- 
letter has wide circulation. A recent 
inquiry concerning its continuance 
brought hundreds of favorable re- 
plies. However, these evidences of 
the value of the program are bal- 
anced by needs still unmet. Al- 
though the guidance movement 
originated in the period 1908-1912, 
the supply of counselors well trained 
in vocational aspects of guidance is 
far from adequate. 

Many Colorado high schools are 
in rural areas where it is imprac- 
tical to employ trained specialists. 
Teachers trained in guidance serv- 
ices, with an understanding of the 
occupational world, are _ badly 
needed. 


TEACHER 
IMPROVEMENT 
AND 
RESEARCH 


The vocational teacher education 
program in Colorado may be de- 
scribed as world-wide in scope when 
student enrollment is examined. 
Students in the pre-service program 
and the in-service, or graduate, pro- 
gram are from all forty-eight states, 


Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine, 
Puerto Rico, and such far-off place; 
as Iran, Burma, Brazil, Germany, 
India. Graduates of our educationa| 
institutions are found in many re. 
sponsible positions in these same 
widely scattered places. 

Especially in the graduate pro. 
gram, such a cosmopolitan student 
body, working with outstanding 
educational leaders from many 
states who serve on the summer 
school faculties, gives teacher edu. 
cation in Colorado a_uniquenes 
that is recognized in the field of vo. 
cational education. 

The teacher education curricula 
have been designed, and are con. 
stantly being revised, in terms of 
what the teaching profession de. 
mands and what the job proficienc 
of teachers and supervisors requires 
in the fields of agriculture, home. 
making, distributive, and trade and 
industrial education. The curricul 
are planned on‘the theory that to 
be effective a teacher education 
program must be based on the needs 
of the individual teacher, the school, 
the profession, and society. 

The Colorado institutions of 
higher learning approved by the 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion to train vocational teachers are 
Colorado A & M College, Fort 
Collins, for agricultural, homemak. 
ing, trade and industrial, and distrib- 
utive education, and for counselor 
training; Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, for homemaking 
and distributive education; and the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, for 
counselor training. 

R. A. Hinderman, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Denver Public 
Schools, speaks highly of teacher 
training at A & M College: 

“Successful programs of  voca- 
tional and adult education at the 
local level depend upon vocational 
teachers with requisite work expe- 
rience who learn how to impart 
their skills and related information 
to the student. Since 1918, Colo- 
rado A & M College has been pro- 
viding this valuable teacher train- 
ing service that insures quality in 
each local program.” 

If vocational education is to bea 
dynamic and expanding program, it 
must continually seek new methods 
and techniques, and must adapt and 
strengthen a sound educational phi- 
losophy to meet the rapidly chang- 
ing national and international eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Strong 
programs of teacher education I 
Colorado influence the developmen! 
of vocational education throughout 
the world. 
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The National 
Distribution Council 


The National Distribution Coun- 
cil is a top level advisory group to 
the Secretary of Commerce. Its 
membership—representing the over- 
all field of distribution in the na- 
tional economy — includes business- 
men and trade association execu- 
tives who represent sales executives, 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, advertising agencies, market re- 
search agencies and all of the other 
segments of distribution. The mem- 
bership includes operation officials 
as well as trade association execu- 
tives. 


The Distributive 
Education Committee 


At the June 8, 1954 meeting of the 
National Distribution Council six 
committees were established to work 
directly with the Office of Distribu- 
tion, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, in the development of its pro- 
gram. (Subsequently, two of these 
committees, the Committee on Cur- 
rent Data on the Flow of Distribu- 
tion, and the Committee on Greater 
Utilization were combined into a 
single Committee on Productive Dis- 
tribution Data.) 

The function of the Distributive 
Education Committee is: 

To assist the Office of Distribu- 
tion in stimulating vocational edu- 
cation in the field of distribution. 
Activities in this field will embrace 
the vocational education program of 
the U. S. Office of Education and of 
the individual states, and will in- 
clude university extension programs 
in business education. 

(Members of the Distributive 
Education Committee are listed on 
page 14.) 


Editor’s Note 


At the December 15, 1954 meeting 
of the National Distribution Coun- 
cil a very splendid report of the 
Committee on Distributive Educa- 
tion was approved. This report is 
of such significance that we repro- 
duce here in full the policy state- 
ment that was its major part. This 
teport was presented as a part of the 
statement of AVA President Cecil 
Stanley to the House Subcommittee 
that handles vocational appropria- 
tions for inclusion in the hearings 
dealing with vocational education. 
We are delighted to give JOURNAL 
readers the full statement of the 
committee. 
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from the report of the 
Distributive Education Committee 
National Distribution Council, 1954 


The Facts about 


Distributive Education 


WHY DISTRIBUTIVE 
WORKERS NEED 
TRAINING 


ie DISTRIBUTION, THE PERCENTAGE 
of persons employed has out dis- 
tanced all other areas of work. 


The U. S. Census of Occupations 
shows that during the four decades 
from 1910 to 1950 the number of 
persons employed in the distributive 
and clerical occuvations increased 
nearly fourfold while the number of 
persons employed in agriculture de- 
workers about doubled. 


Distribution is now the field where 
competition is most intense. Com- 
petition between industries, between 
individual firms and between trade 
centers sets up a strong, constant 
pressure which requires that distri- 
bution jobs be done efficiently, 
speedily and with real skill. 

The heart of efficient distribution 
lies in the better use of time and 


In the national economy: 


Adequate 
Production plus 
E ficient 
Distribution plus 
Intelligent 
Consum ption 


= National 
Economic 
Health 


effort by all workers. Training is 
the principal complement of this 
efficiency. 


THE ROLE OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education serves peo- 
ple who manage and operate the 
businesses that comprise the Ameri- 
can economy. Through its services 
workers in agriculture and industry 
are trained in the knowledges and 
skills of production, workers in dis- 
tribution acquire the information 
and proficiencies needed in the dis- 
tributive processes, and homemakers 
acquire fundamental knowledges 
and skills needed if the home is to 
play its part in both economic and 
family life. 


The three primary functions in 
the national economy are charted 
below to indicate the relationship 
that the several services of voca- 
tional education bear to them. 


In vocational education: 


Agricultural and 

Industrial Educ. plus 

Distributive == Complete Service 
Education plus to National 
Home Economics Economy 
Education 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
DIST RIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Distributive education is now ac- 
cepted in principle, if not by finan- 
cial support as one of the major 
fields of vocational education. Its 
basic philosophy may be stated sim- 
ply as follows: this form of train- 
ing is intended to improve and up- 
grade sales and other distributive 
personnel in order that the economic 
status of these workers may be im- 
proved and also that the business 
firms employing these workers may 
increase their efficiency. Distribu- 
tive education provides training for 
owners, managers, and employees of 
small retail and wholesale business 
and service establishments who do 
not have the means or know-how to 
carry on training, and supplements 
and complements training programs 
of larger concerns. 


EFFECT OF ELIMINATING 
OR REDUCING FUNDS 
FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


Distributive education owes its 
very existence to the encouragement 
originally given to it by Congress. 
As educational programs go it is a 
young program and is still so de- 
pendent upon federal funds that it 
cannot stand alone. Removing or 
curtailing these funds at the present 
time will have the following unfor- 
tunate effects. 


1. Will create psychology of retreat. 
The entire effect of singling out one 
of the 4 vocational programs, the 
training program for the entire field 
of distribution, represents a policy 
of retrogression, not one of progress 
and growth. Education in this im- 
portant area will be greatly dis- 
couraged. 


2. Will destroy balance in the voca- 
tional training program. Of the three 
great areas of our national economy 
—production, distribution, and con- 
sumption—distribution is the cata- 
lyst that makes the whole system 
work. It sells into consumption the 
national product from farm and in- 
dustry. To handicap the training 
program for this vital function is to 
destroy the greatest promise for im- 
provement of the function itself. 


3. Will impair leadership and discour- 


age teaching personnel. One effect of 
the reduction in federal distributive 
education funds has been the elimi- 
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nation of some state and local super- 
visory positions and many teaching 
positions. The trained and expe- 
rienced persons employed in these 
positions are lost to the program. 
As a result, nearly all universities 
and colleges carrying on distributive 
teacher training report a sharp de- 
cline in the number of young men 


and women desirous of entering the 
field. 


OBJECTIVES FOR 
DIST RIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


It is recommended that the Coun- 
cil adopt the following objectives for 
assistance to distributive education: 

1. To gain increasing acceptance 
of the concept of the importance of 
distribution in the American econ- 
omy. 

2. Through research and other 
means at its command to bring about 
greater realization of the relation- 





NDC Distributive 
Education Committee 
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JAMES C. DOYLE 
Sales and Advertising Manager 
Ford Motor Company 
3000 Schaefer Road 
Dearborn, Mich. 


BEN R. GORDON 
Executive Vice President 
Rich’s, Inc. 

Atlanta 2, Ga. 


DR. ALBERT HARING 
Professor of Marketing 
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Indiana University 
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KEEN JOHNSON 
Vice President 
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ship between efficient distribution 
and well-trained distributive work- 
ers. 

3. To increase the quality and 
scope of all forms of education for 
distribution, including vocational 
distributive education. 

4. Through example and precept 
to demonstrate the value of coopera- 
tion of business with education in 
the development of training pro- 
grams for distributive workers. 

5. Through all means at its com. 
mand to encourage young men and 
women to enter the distributive oc- 
cupations, and also to become teach- 
ers of distributive subjects in high 
schools and colleges. 

6. To bring about increased pro. 
duction of effective teaching materi- 
als for use of distributive classes in 
industry, in universities and colleges, 
and high schools. 

7. To increase the economic value 
and earning power of distributive 
workers by adding to their knowl- 
edge of products and of efficient dis- 
tribution methods. 


Implementing the Objectives 


The objectives listed can be im- 
plemented in the following ways: 

1. Stress through government and 
industry publications and through 
the spoken word the importance of 
distribution and the need for trained 
distributive workers. 

2. Members of the National Dis- 
tribution Council and other busi- 
ness leaders whom they can influence 
should serve when called upon on 
national, state, and local educational 
advisory committees, and in particu- 
lar those concerned with vocational 
education. 

3. Continue and_ increase the 
efforts made by the National Sales 
Executives, the American Retail 
Federation, and other organizations 
to interest college and high school 
youths to seek careers in distribution. 

4. Emphasize the importance and 
desirability of the teaching of dis- 
tributive subjects as a career in dis- 
tribution. 

5. Encourage the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the U. S. Small 
Business Administration, other gov- 
ernment agencies, and industry to 
produce technical instructional ma- 
terials dealing with business for use 
in college and high school distribu- 
tive classes. 

6. Encourage the providing of 
adequate facilities including pet- 
sonnel and funds that are essential 
to the development of effective pro- 
grams of distributive education. 
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Community, USA 


is the vocational business teacher's 


up-to-date, well equipped laboratory! 


HAT IS A COMMUNITY? 
W What is a laboratory? 

A community is a body of people 
with common organization or inter- 
ests, living in the same place under 
the same laws and regulations. In 
its political sense it can be as large 
or as small as the laws under which 
it functions. In its interests or com- 
monality of purpose, it becomes 
somewhat more narrow in scope. 
Both the business community and 
the school community are segments 
of the larger political community. 
Here, “community” is used in its 
more restricted sense as the area in 
which vocational business education 
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graduates may normally expect em- 
ployment. 

Now let’s examine the word lab- 
oratory. A laboratory may be a work 
place with equipment and facilities 
appropriate to the operations of ex- 
perimentation, inquiry, testing, ana- 
lysis, and application. Usually a lab- 
oratory is not a place of production 
but rather a place where methods 
and procedures are tested and proved 
for efficient application. 

The business office is not a labora- 
tory, but a place of production. 
There are few laboratories, however, 
for proving efficient business meth- 
ods. Therefore the office must serve 


dually as a place of experimentation 
and a place of production. 

To offset this disadvantage, the 
community can step in as an ade- 
quate laboratory for business meth- 
ods. It can be used as the source of 
information for designing vocational] 
programs and training pupils and it 
can serve as a proving ground for 
the effectiveness of the program. 

To use the community as the 
source of information for vocational 
program construction, the curricu- 
lum, the equipment, and the teach- 
ing staff must be considered sepa- 
rately. 
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Curriculum 

What jobs are available locally? 
An analysis of such opportunities 
should determine the content of the 
vocational business program. In a 
small community training should be 
general as there is little difference in 
jobs. In a large community greater 
specialization should be provided 
for. In rural areas—where job op- 
portunities are negligible— perhaps 
only the business training that is use- 
ful in daily living should be planned. 

With the curriculum established, 
how about standard of performance? 
Here again the community should 
produce the evidence. Oddly enough, 
employers of office workers—while 
concerned always with standards— 
are rarely in a position to let us 
know what they want. First hand 
discovery of their needs can be pro- 
duced by school people who do a 
little research. Results are enlighten- 
ing to both employers and teachers. 

The matter of office procedure— 
another element of consideration for 
the school program—can be ap- 
proached more easily. Since office 
supervisors are well acquainted with 
the subject their help should be en- 
listed. Routine skills such as check- 
ing, sorting, verification, counting, 
and collating are part of office pro- 


Business teachers must have first hand knowledge of acceptable 
new procedures. Dictation from an electronic transcriber through 
an electric typewriter (illus.) is one new method in the business scene. 





cedure and therefore should be in- 
cluded in the school program. 

Because we have gone to the com- 
munity for information preparatory 
to curriculum development, we con- 
firm our belief in it as a good source 
of essential materials. 


Equipment 


We may also depend upon the 
community for proof of the applica- 
tion and efficiency of office mechani- 
zation. Office machines used in the 
community should be the determina- 
tive for classroom equipment. No 
school should pioneer in office ma- 
chinery. Neither should _ special 
adaptations for unique jobs find 
their way into the program. On the 
other hand, training on specially 
adapted equipment—if sought by 
pupils—might be arranged for in the 
business office, either through a co- 
operative program or through re- 
leased school time. In the interests 
of economy a similar plan might be 
developed for expensive office ma- 
chines or where adequate equipment 
is not available. 

Machine replacement is another 
area where the community may serve 
well. The useful life of business 
machines as determined in actual 
practice should guide school people 
in working out replacement policies. 
All too frequently the classroom lags 
behind business in the acquisition of 
newly developed, accepted machin- 
ery. With a_ good replacement 
schedule in operation such changes 
are anticipated. 

Any discussion of equipment 
should include consideration of 
space allotment for work stations, 
lighting, furniture, and decor. The 
efficiency of office design should have 
the proof of practice before it is in- 
troduced into the classroom. In a 
vocational business program the 
classroom facilities should be as close 
to local office arrangements as pos- 
sible. 


Staff 


A well designed curriculum and 
an adequate plant are effective only 
with a competent staff. 

How can the community serve as 
a laboratory for vocational business 
teachers? 

We can ask our teachers to be 
equipped with practical work expe- 
rience as well as professional train- 
ing. The vocational business pro- 
gram can be developed best by a staff 
with both qualifications. 

The community, too, can provide 
opportunities for teachers to refresh 
original training with part time or 
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summer jobs. Changing practices in 
business, if the teacher does not keep 
abreast of them, can soon outdate the 
program. Today’s vocational pupils 
are trained to take their places in the 
contemporary business world. Dim- 
inishing attention to today’s business 
or failure to keep up-to-date can be 
harmful, indeed. 

Visits 

Bringing teachers and businessmen 
together through in-service programs 
is a medium many communities have 
used to acquaint the staff with acti- 
vities in the business world. A series 
of visits to business and industry sup- 
plemented by information from rep- 
resentatives of business and industry 
has brought to light not only current 
practices but opportunities for ad- 
ditional information as well. To 
learn how to use the community as a 
laboratory is more important by far 
that mere speculation on its possi- 
bilities. ; 

A companion arrangement is to 
invite businessmen to visit the 
schools. Such visits, preceded by a 
briefing session conducted by the 
administrative staff of the schools 
and followed by a question and an- 
swer period, do much to sell business 
people on school offerings. Inter- 
visitations of this type, particularly 
when they are related to a vocational 
program, create a climate of mutual 
understanding and good public rela- 
tions—essential to the use of the 
community as a resource. 

The visits that are described, usu- 
ally of a system-wide nature, are 
open to all teachers just as all schools 
play host to the businessmen. 

There is another type of visitation 
that is more specific in its purpose. 
Visits of this type are usually re- 
stricted to the teachers in one area 
of vocational education (such as 
business, printing, or shop.) Here, 
both the teacher and the office or 
plant to be visited are asked in ad- 
vance to observe specific areas. Sev- 
eral business firms are visited for 
identical study. Later the teachers 
discuss and compare together the 
practices they have seen. 

Like practices can and _ should 
form the basis for classroom applica- 
tion while differences in method help 
to strengthen the understandings of 
teachers and pupils alike about the 
range of individuality that exists in 
every office. 

We have found that the commu- 
nity is an excellent workshop in pre- 
By E. Duncan Hyde 
Maryland State Supervisor 
of Business Education 


training and in-service training for 
the staff. Now let’s look at the com- 
munity as a proving ground for the 
effectiveness of the school’s training 
program. 

If the product of the school can 
perform the duties of the job with a 
minimum of adjustment, we have 
evidence of an effective program. 
Two tests are available. First, the 
job is a real laboratory in a coopera- 
tive and coordinated work experi- 
ence program. Strength and weak- 
nesses can be focused before the 
pupil graduates. Employment after 
graduation is the second proving 
area. Again we may determine the 
attributes and deficiences of the 
worker even though we are less able 
to do something about them. In 
either case, the community is testing 
the worth of our product. 

There are additional opportuni- 
ties for the community to serve as the 
best laboratory for our graduates. 
The guidance value of actual em- 
ployment guidance is one; the other 
is found in the opportunity to prac- 
tice good human relations. A worker 
quickly decides whether or not he 
likes a job when he has it to do. 

Similarly, only working with peo- 
ple will offer the practice in human 
relations necessary to employment 
success. Relationships in the class- 
room are more voluntary and selec- 
tive than they are in the office. Class- 
room discussion cannot match office 
work as training in the ability to get 
along with others. 


Justification 


The community is an_ effective 
laboratory for vocational business 
education. Can we justify a voca- 
tional program in business educa- 
tion if we do not train in that pro- 
gram those who fill the needs of 
their business community? 


Can anything take the place of 
student teaching for the teacher, hos- 
pital internship for the physician, or 
apprenticeship for the journeyman? 
Each one works in a community (as 
it is defined here) and finds it an 
adequate laboratory. 

To offer laboratory practice after 
the formal training period (rather 
than as a complement to it) is a 
mistake. In such a system both 
personal and technical deficiencies 
of the product may go undetected 
until it is too late. 

Unusual care must be exercised in 
the development of the training pro- 
gram. Actual practice in the com- 
munity where the graduate will be 
a worker must be utilized to the 
fullest. 
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x, oy LEFT at the old grey oak, 
go past the swamp, turn in the 
little lane past mail box” . . . reads 
one of 213 cards in a file on the desk 
of a pretty dark-eyed girl who 
teaches vocational homemaking in 
the South. 

It's one of more than a million 
cards kept by alert teachers who 
drive or walk thousands of miles to 
make home visits to their students 
each year. 

“She'll be coming 
mountain”—like the girl in the 
song. Or she may be_ trudging 
through snowdrifts, walking down 
country lanes—or landing her plane 
in the pasture! But teachers are 
visiting, getting to know the stu- 
dent against the background of her 
home and family, helping make 
homes more livable, and develop- 
ing warm personal relations with 
America at home. 

A memo-to-many such teachers 
from here-to-there, produced—out of 
their experience and wisdom—these 
suggestions which may help you to 
keep your visits vital. 

l. “Be sure you’re ready,” writes 
one. “You aren’t if you’ve only pow- 
dered your nose, put on your bon- 
net, and cranked up your old 
jalopy, Getting ready takes days 
and days. It means that you need 
to keep a card catalog, to know as 
much about the student as possible 
before you go, and one bright, shin- 
ing fact about her to tell to her 
folks. If she isn’t doing too well in 
homemaking, perhaps she did a fine 
job with a history project. Make it 
your business to know—and to men- 
tion it to her family. If you have a 
Magazine or a clipping, or some- 
thing you can take to leave or lend, 


round the 
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get that ready. And be sure 
family knows you are coming. 

2. “Go for a purpose—and know 
what your purpose is,” another one 
memos to us. “Don’t just go so that 
you can report another visit on your 
record. Put it in words to yourself: 
‘I am going to this house to see what 
Mamie Lou has done with her 
room, or to help her and her mother 
and dad plan an outdoor fireplace, 
or pick colors for the living room.’ 
Or ‘I am going to get better ac- 
quainted with this family so that I 
can help Suzy better.’ Know what 
result you want to get. Don’t be 
vague. Remember that old tease, 
‘So many women are Vogue on the 
outside and vague on the inside.’ 
Don’t you be vague about your visit. 
Know what you're going for.” 


the 


“—or landing her plane in the pasture!” 


MILY 
p youll Concerned 


[tips on trips 
for the home- 


making teacher] 


3. “Find something to praise — 
but don’t be sentimental, conde- 
scending or patronizing about this. 
There will be—no matter where you 
are—something that you can sincere- 
ly be quietly enthusiastic about: 
grandma’s handmade quilt, an old 
brown camphor bottle on the man- 
tel, a rosebush that riots all over the 
front porch, or a model airplane 
that Johnny made. Remember, too, 
you'll often find resource people 
here. Grandma may come show 
your adult class how to quilt, or 
Uncle Silas may agree to play fiddle 
tunes for your community Fun 
Night, or Johnny may make a model 
plane for the kids at your play 
school that your Family Living 
class is readying. Gold is where you 
find it. Be sure you don’t wear dark 
glasses when you visit, or you may 
not see it glistening there.” That’s 
advice from the voice of expe- 
rience. 

4. “Watch your words and 
your tone of voice.” Another one 
says. “You may have the last word 
that research has shown on how to 
do something better, but if you 
hand it down dogmatically like a 
new commandment from Sinai, you 
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haven’t done yourself or homemak- 
ing education any good. They'll re- 
sent it. Try saying instead, ‘Have 
you tried it this way?’ or ‘What do 
you think of this way of doing it?’”’ 

A teacher of gentle serenity and 
many years tells us to remind you 
to reach out and gather up—in your 
talk and your doing there at that 
house—every member of the family. 
“It’s the family you’re concerned 
with there,” she says. “Remember to 
include dad in the talk and the 


“Remember to include Dad in the plans...” 


plans. Ask about Grandma; find out 
how Aunt Sally fits into the picture— 
andwhat three year old Bobby is like. 
The more you can know about this 
family, the better teacher you are 
going to be for their girl or boy who 
is in your class. And the better the 
family likes you, the more closely 
they are going to work with you to 
help that child, to help you, and to 
help themselves to better living.” 

6. Make a note, advises another, 
of what you can suggest they might 
do to brighten their days and ways. 
One teacher, after country visiting, 
substituted for her written exam the 
decorating of country mail boxes. 
This made a rainbow down the 
country lanes. Another hit upon a 
show at which each student would 
bring something old and treasured: 
a butter mold, a snuff box, a century 
old edition of a family Bible, a 
hunter’s horn—something to be 
proud of, and to share with others, 
some family treasure that bespoke 
continuity and permanence as a 
family. 

7. Keep in mind the things that 
might make a good news storv or 
radio or TV program. You'll be 
surprised at how much you'll find. 
Up in Tennessee, the teacher runs a 


column in the weekly paper, chatty 
family style: “Tuesday, I stopped 
in to see Mary Ann Jones. She has 
done over her room, waxed the old 
furniture (her bureau is over a 
hundred years old, belonged to her 
great-aunt), made pretty feed sack 
curtains, and clipped a green and 
brown picture and framed it for her 
wall. Her dad, Jim Brown, was busy 
getting his oats in.” Another teacher 
in a different state, suggested to a 
TV home show director that a fam- 
ily’s quilts, and their Aunt Jane to 
tell about them, would make a fine 
feature for the program. Another 
one got a magazine article out of a 
family’s way of working together to 
plan family budgeting. One thing 
to remember: see that editors, col- 
umnists, TV and radio people are 
asked to mention that this is an 
adjunct of the vocational education 
program. 

8. “Ever try a letter?” queries a 
thoughtful teacher in a far-off state. 
She finds it pays dividends to take 
time to write a little note after the 
visit. Might run, says she, something 
like this: “Dear Mr. and Mrs. Jones, 
I want to tell you what a pleasure 
it was for me to be in your home 
Thursday, and to thank you for 
your courtesy to me. You have 
helped me to work with Mary Jane 
so much better than I could have 
done before. We all enjoyed the 
butter you gave me, too. Please 
come in to see me whenever you 
can. You will always be welcome 
here at our school.” 

9. Never visit anybody, anywhere, 
anytime, in your program without 
finding some opportunity to men- 
tion the fact that Mary or John or 
Minnie get this training as a part 
of the vast vocational education 
program set up for them in their 
country. A teacher who does not 
understand that her work is part 
of a bigger program or who fails to 
make this clear to that part of the 
public she meets and works with, is 
shortsighted. When she does men- 
tion it, she does a service to herself 
and to vocational teachers every- 
where. It is a priceless public rela- 





a“ 
“it pays dividends to take time to write...” 


tions service, and one that costs not 
a cent. 

10. Finally—keep the records of 
your visit. Keep accurate ones for 
mileage and cost. Teachers who fail 
to keep good records are often rea. 
sons why school executives decide 
they'll go join a circus, or take up 
shoeshining instead of trying to be 
school executives. Keep records for 
yourself, too. Put on your cards 
what you learned about this family. 
Whether you disclose this to the 
other teachers concerned with Mary 
and John or not is a matter of ethics 
which you and your colleagues must 
determine, one helpful informant 
notes. But keep the records anyhow. 

You have found many ways to put 
sparkle, wisdom, and warmth into 
the comings-and-the-goings of the 
American vocational homemaking 
teacher in and out of America’s 
homes. Write us what you have 
found. 

That you’ve done a_ wonderful 
job is a fact. That’s why you hear 
it said, from city to crossroads, from 
county seat to country lane, “Ask 
the homemaking teacher. She knows 
that student’s background. She's 
acquainted with the family. They 
like her.” 

They do indeed. 





Home Economics Education for Out-of-School 


Youth and Adults is recommended for 


your reading. Single copies on request 


from the AVA Washington headquarters. 
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From the sessions of the National Vocational Agricultural 


Teachers Association at the AVA Convention come these 


timely, practical directives for the teacher who likes to look 


around and learn how the other fellow does it! 


VO-AG 


TEACHER 


TALK 


Your Public Relations 


By Luther Hardin, Secretary 
Arkansas VATA 


_ IMPORTANCE OF MAINTAINING 
effective and harmonious work- 
ing relationships with your school 
administrator cannot be overempha- 
sized. The most important single 
factor in your success as a teacher is 
your ability to maintain good rela- 
tionships with the people with whom 
you work and associate each day. A 
mutual understanding and _ respect 
between you and your administrator 
should be developed. 

If your administrator is to like and 
respect you and your vocational ag- 
ticultural program .. . 
¢ Don’t forget that you and your de- 
partment are a part of the school. 
¢ Don’t fail to make contacts in 
your community by assisting farmers 
and businessmen. 
¢ Don’t forget to thank the admin- 
istrator for any assistance he gives 
your program. 
¢ Don’t forget the school policies 
and how to follow them. 

* Don’t fail to cooperate 
school functions. 

¢ Don’t fail to keep your adminis- 
trator informed of your objectives 
and how you propose to accomplish 
them. 

¢ Don’t criticize your fellow teachers. 


in all 
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e Don't forget that your job is what 
you are hired to do and not other 
vocations. 

e Don’t fail to be a good citizen, 
morally and spiritually. 
e Don't fail to use 
throughout the year. 


These suggestions should be fol- 
lowed by agricultural teachers who 
look for harmonious working rela- 
tions with their school administrator. 
e Strive to do your job better each 
day. 

e Make your department a very in- 
tegral part of the school system. 

e Become a solid citizen in the com- 
munity and take part in civic affairs. 
e Assume your agricultural leader- 
ship position in your community. 

e Be a strong church worker. 

e Apply yourself to school policies. 
° Try to 
each year. 
e Learn your administrator’s likes 
and dislikes and try to avoid causing 
trouble. 

e Serve on committees, attend facul- 
ty meetings and invite other school 
teachers to visit your department. 

e Love your school and try to make 
it the best. 


diplomacy 


improve _ professionally 


Your Department 


R. N.-Flowers, President. 
Louisiana Vo-Ag Teachers’ Assn. 


Great strides are being made in 
our state toward making the voca- 
tional agricultural program in local 
schools a part of the school system. 
More and more school administra- 
tors are referring to the local agri- 
cultural department as “my ag 
department,” instead of “the ag de- 
partment in my school.” This is the 
right attitude for school adminis- 
trators. If all the other departments 
in the public school system are the 
responsibility of local administrators, 
then the agricultural department 
should be the same. The old feeling 
which has been prevalent so long, 
that the vocational agricultural pro- 
gram is a separate and distinct part 
from the school system, has been 
largely overcome. 

What are we doing to make voca- 
tional agriculture a responsibility of 
the public school system? 

Supervisory visits to individual 
schools are made in cooperation with 
parish (county) school administra- 
tors and the local school principal. 

Conferences following a_ super- 
visory visit include the principal.and 
parish school administrators. At these 
meetings, it is stressed that the suc- 
cess of the vocational agricultural 
department depends largely on the 
ones who administer the program, as 
well as the teacher. 

School principals accompany 
teachers of agriculture when super- 
vised farming programs are visited. 
During 1953-54, 1,042 visits were 
made by principals accompanying 
the teachers of agriculture to stu- 
dents’ farming programs. These well 
informed officials are usually staunch 
supporters of the program. 

Special facilities, such as the Food 
Preservation Laboratories, are placed 
at the disposal of other departments 
of the school. 

These laboratories are used ex- 
tensively by home ec departments 
and lunch rooms. 

Reports and programs are ap- 
proved by local school administrators. 
This practice makes certain that 
those in authority are familiar at all 
times with the activities carried on 
by the agricultural teacher. - 

Local agricultural teachers cooper- 
ate with principals and faculty in the 
general school program. Many ac- 
tivities of the school require time 
from: the agricultural teacher, such 
as: serving on duty,. visual aids pro- 
gram, serving on special committees, 
school athletics,. and staging pro- 
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grams. The agricultural teacher must 
cooperate in these activities if he ex- 
pects cooperation in his program 
from other faculty members. 

What can we do to promote the 
idea that vocational agriculture is a 
responsibility of the public school 
system? 

We can promote an extensive edu- 
cational program for all groups who 
are responsible for the agricultural 
program. 

We can train and encourage vo- 
cational agriculture teachers to carry 
out a good public relations program 
in the community. 

We must remember that the well 
informed and often consulted ad- 
ministrator feels a great deal of re- 
sponsibility for the program in his 
school. 


Your Job 


By Robert L. Kelly, President 
Kentucky VATA 


HERE SEEMS TO BE much discussion 
by teachers of agriculture in Ken- 
tucky and other states as well as to 
just what the job of vo-ag instructor 
is. 

We all know the primary job of 
the teacher of vocational agriculture 
is to give effective systematic instruc- 
tion to high-school farm boys, young 
farmers, and adult farmers. Instruc- 
tion that ends in the schoolroom is 
not effective; it must carry over into 
improvement of practices and better 
living and must be concerned with 
providing the facilities that make 
this improvement possible. The 
amount of systematic instruction 
needed in agriculture is so large and 
the time required so great that we 
think vo-ag teaching is more than 
a full-time job the year round. The 
work to be done in vocational agri- 
culture in a high school community 
is ordinarily much too vast, in our 
opinion, for one man to do. There- 
fore, the man who heads up the work 
in a community must be able to 
organize and direct others. He must 
command the respect of all kinds of 
farmers, big farmers and small farm- 
ers—and he must be able to co- 
operate with agricultural agencies 
and school people in carrying on 
his program. He must be fully 
aware of the fact that vocational 
agriculture is a part of the work of 
the school. 

In Kentucky we have the general 
opinion that the time required to do 
an effective job of teaching vo-ag 
and the extent of extra work that is 
necessary if teachers want to be a 
part of the community are too much 
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of a burden. The hours required 
allow very little time for family life 
and relaxation. In order to work 
on this problem intelligently we 
have under way a study by one of 
the teachers in the field (rather than 
by our teacher training department) 
to determine just what a teacher does 
in the course of a year in carrying 
on a program of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

This study, when complete, should 
tell us about the teacher who at- 
tempts to perform all of his duties. 

The study we have under way be- 
gan February 1, 1954, and extends 
through January 31, 1955. (It in- 
cludes the job of the teacher in the 
regular school year and in the sum- 
mer.) 

It began with the cooperation of 
28 vo-ag teachers in every section of 
Kentucky. Fourteen teachers _re- 
ported in alternating two-week 
periods. 

Cooperating teachers were selected 
by the Teacher Training Staff and 
Staff in Supervision. The Staff se- 
lected a sufficient number of teach- 
ers to create accurate reports. Some 
teachers were selected in areas of two- 
teacher departments so that this pro- 
gram could be compared to one 
teacher departments. 

Each of the cooperating teachers 
were contacted for explanatory pur- 
poses before the final selection of 
teachers was made. 

The purposes of the study are to 
determine: 

The size of the total vo-ag program. 
The time spent by teachers in these 
areas: 


High school classes 
1. teaching 
2. lesson preparation 
3. supervision 
4. FFA 


Young-Farmer classes 
1. organizing 
2. teaching 

_ 3. lesson preparation 
4. supervision 


Adult Farmer Classes 
l. organizing 
2. teaching 
3. lesson preparation 
4. supervision 
Institutional On-Farm training 
program 
Attending and working with civic 
clubs, teacher meetings, and other 
community organizations 
The number of supervisory farm vis- 
its and to whom each visit is made. 
The number of hours spent during 
the day doing the things expected 


of a 

teacher. 
The organization of work for max. 

imum efficiency. 
Each teacher selected to help make 
the study was sent a letter of in- 
struction on how to fill out the re. 
ports. 

The study should serve as a guide 
for new, beginning, and prospective 
teachers as to the organization of de- 
partmental duties and other duties 
expected in the school and com. 
munity. It will provide useful data 
for the State Department’s evalua- 
tion of what can be expected of the 
teacher in a year’s time. 

The report will show what the 
agricultural teacher does with his 
time. Much more useful data may 


vocational agricultural 


be obtained from individual reports. 


Your Pro gram 


By Joe J. Slaven, Instructor 
Siloam Springs, Arkansas 


In Arkansas, we have not changed 
our basic objectives for vocational 
agriculture, but we have tried to re- 
emphasize the long time objective. 
Briefly and simply stated, it is “to 
train present and prospective farmers 
for proficiency in farming.” 

We have not accomplished any 
outstanding results during the past 
few years, but we have been able to 
hold our line with the original pur- 
pose of the vocational educational 
program. 

The state has always maintained 
a very definite policy in regard to 
the teacher devoting full time to ag- 
ricultural instruction. We _ believe 
the development of a complete voca- 
tional program of agricultural edu- 
cation demands the full time of at 
least one instructor per department. 
Other practices are frowned upon. 

A study is being made by our 
Arkansas Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Association Board and the 
State Vocational Staff in regard to 
the problem of small enrollments in 
some departments and large enroll- 
ments in others. We are also study- 
ing the policy of requiring agricul- 
ture and its possible misuse as a 
dumping ground for non-farm stu- 
dents, non-interested farm students 
and boys who would like to have 
some shop training only. 

A recent survey was made by our 
agricultural teachers association on 
how we could improve our teacher- 
training program and what type of 
program the in-service teacher pre- 
fers. Each teacher was sent a ques- 
tionnaire and the acquired informa- 
tion was tabulated by the committee. 
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A very fine in-training summer 
workshop program has grown out of 
this survey. We believe this will help 
qualify the prospective teachers and 
tend to keep the in-service teachers 
well informed. 

Another study is being made of 
our salary problem. It is hoped that 
anew formula can be worked out 
that will stimulate more adult work, 
more young adult programs and 
better supervised farming programs 
for all-day boys. Teacher tenure will 
be lengthened as our salary schedule 
reaches the level of other public and 
private employment in competition 
for the services of people who have 
technical training in agriculture. 

We feel that all of these surveys 
directly or indirectly have a strong 
bearing on keeping our vocational 
agricultural programs vocational. 


Your Inter-relationships 


By W. C. McMath, 
Agricultural Teacher 
Traverse City High School 
Traverse City, Michigan 


ASICALLY, ALL AGRICULTURAL 
B agencies in a community are 
working to accomplish the same ob- 
jective, namely to help farm families 
to increase the efficiency of their 
operations so they may achieve a 
more satisfactory level of living. 

If we accept this objective, there 
can be no reason for anything but 
complete cooperation among all the 
agricultural agencies represented in 
the community. Dr. Robert S. Shaw, 
former president of Michigan State 
College, once said: “All church spires 
point toward the same place,” in 
talking about different denomina- 
tions of the Christian church. Cer- 
tainly the same reasoning applies to 
the activities of agricultural agencies. 

Most counties in Michigan have 
an “ag” council, made up of people 
representing all agricultural agencies 
in the county. These include mem- 
bers of the extension staff, agricul- 
tural teachers, ASC committee mem- 
bers, FHA supervisors, Forest service 
personnel, PCA and FLB secretaries 
and in some cases, representatives of 
other agencies that may be located 
in the county. 

These “ag” councils usually meet 
monthly and serve to coordinate the 
programs of all the agencies. Every- 
one becomes familiar with plans and 
programs of all other agencies. 
Through these councils, most of the 
misunderstandings and conflicts that 
might occur are avoided. Recently, 
i most Michigan counties a pro- 
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Promoting the idea that vocational agri- 
culture is part of the responsibility of the 
entire school system is the vo-ag instruc- 
tor’s task. Six teachers tell you here how 
they are doing it in their communities. 





gram to increase the use of lime, 
where needed as shown by soil tests, 
was carried out. All agencies coop- 
erated in giving the program pub- 
licity and in helping to collect soil 
samples. In this way nearly all 
farmers in the county were contacted, 
with a minimum of time and effort, 
by all the agencies working together. 
For any one agency to have the job 
would have been much more difficult, 
and probably less effective. 

As a means of getting better ac- 
quainted, some “ag” councils have 
an annual family picnic. This is en- 
tirely a social affair, and is held at 
a nearby lake where there is an op- 
portunity for swimming and games. 

The “ag” council also provides an 
opportunity for new personnel to get 
acquainted in the community and 
helps them to become familiar with 
the agricultural situation in the 
county. 

Many county agents have daily 
radio programs. When it is impos- 
sible for them to be present to pre- 
sent the program, members of other 
agencies welcome the opportunity to 
present information related to their 
work. More recently, television is 
offering an opportunity for cooper- 
ative efforts in program planning. 

Other members of the “ag” coun- 
cil are happy to offer their services 
and resources to the agricultural 
teacher to help him in carrying out 
his program. At the same time they 
ure contacting another group in the 
community which increases the effec- 
tiveness of their work. 

In Michigan many banks offer 
scholarships to encourage outstand- 
ing farm boys to attend the two-year 
agricultural short course at Michi- 
gan State College. This is another 
fine example of cooperation among 
community agencies working for the 
best interests of agriculture. 

The greatest value derived from 
the type of inter-agency cooperation 
existing in Michigan is that we “get 
to know” the other people who are 
working to accomplish the same 
broad objectives that we are working 
for. Once we know the man in the 
other office, working together is easy. 


Your FFA 


By Leon Johnson, 
Past NVATA Vice President 
Region Ill, Bemidji, Minn. 


FFA Code of Ethics: We will con- 
duct ourselves at all times in order 
to be a credit to our organization, 
chapter, school, and community by: 
e Dressing neatly and appropriately 
for the occasion. 

e Showing respect for rights of 
others and being courteous at all 
times. 

e Being honest and not taking un- 
fair advantage of others. 

e Respecting property of others. 


The satisfaction of helping young people 
make a start in farming is the vo-ag teach- 
er’s reward for a full-time year-round job. 


e Refraining from loud, boisterous 
talk, swearing and horseplay. 

e Demonstrating sportsmanship in 
the show ring, judging contests, and 
meetings — modest in winning and 
generous in defeat. 

e Attending meetings promptly and 
respecting the opinion of others in 
discussion. 

e Taking pride in our organization; 
in our activities; in our farming pro- 
grams; in our exhibits; and in the 
occupation of farming and ranching. 
e Sharing with others experiences 
and knowledge gained by attending 
national and state meetings. 
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oe EDUCATION need no 
longer be considered useful to 
large population areas only. 

A high school enrolling only 223 
pupils in grades 9-12 provides an un- 
limited vocational education pro- 
gram for its students in Rockland 
County, New York. Each of 7 high 
schools, with enrollments ranging 
from 223 to 796, offers vocational 
education in accordance with the 
interests and aptitudes of its pupils. 

Any Rockland County high schoo] 
student wishing to equip himself in 
one of the following vocational skills 
may devote half of each school day 
to actual live-work training con- 
ducted by vocational teachers in the 
field of his choice: 

Agriculture, auto electric and car- 
buretion, auto mechanics, beauty 
culture, body and fender, carpentry, 
electricity, floriculture and horticul- 
ture, industrial drafting, light build- 
ing trades, machine shop, masonry, 
office machines operation, plumbing 
and steamfitting, power sewing, radio 
and television, service station opera- 
tion, trade dressmaking and design. 

How is a vocational training pro- 
gram of such scope possible in a 
geographically small rural county? 

A belief in the worth of the pro- 
gram and the cooperation not only 
of the schools involved but of the 
State Education Department, the 
United States Office of Education, 


the County Board of Supervisors, the 
District Superintendents, the news- 
papers, business and individual or- 
ganizations, labor unions, and many 
other agencies, groups and individ- 


uals have assisted the schools in 
achieving their common goal. 
Coordination of these efforts has 
been made possible through an or- 
ganization known as the Vocational 


Education and Extension Board of 
Rockland County. One of the first 
of its kind to be established in the 
State of New York the Board’s au- 
thority stems from state legislation 
permitting the establishment of such 
units by the county board of super- 
visors. ‘The law also offers certain fi- 
nancial incentives through state aid 
to communities that choose this 
means for providing shared services 
to the schools. In the beginning 
Rockland County educators acting 
upon this legislation requested that 
a Vocational Education and Exten- 
sion Board be established to provide 
shared vocational guidance services. 

This venture spearheaded the way 
to sharing more and other educa- 
tional services. It also pointed to 
the possibilities for increasingly 
diversified curricula to meet the 
needs of pupils. 

Two decades ago an extensive sur- 
vey of the status of the county’s 
schools, the possibilities for the cen- 
tralizations of districts, and the need 
for a county vocational education 
program was conducted by a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. A county vocational school 
as a separate entity was not recom- 
mended. Instead, it was found that 
space for immediate use was avail- 
able in existing high schools. This 
space could be converted into voca- 
tional shops, and a transportation 
system could link all the high school 
buildings together. Any high school 
pupil therefore, could take the sub- 
ject of his choice, regardless of its 
location in the county. 

This decentralized plan, in use 
today, has resulted in the rapid de- 
velopment of a strong diversified 
program. Economic advantages are 
apparent because no elaborate new 


building with grounds is needed. 
Also, in this setup only about 6( 
per cent of the pupils require trans- 
portation, whereas a central build- 
ing would demand carriage facilities 
for all students. 

Even more important than these 
economic advantages are the educa- 
tionally sound procedures and re- 
sults involved. 


e The pupil stays in his home 
school for his academic and co-cur- 
ricular work and play. (A survey of 
pupils in the present vocational 
education program shows that nearly 
50 per cent would drop out if they 
were asked to completely separate 
themselves from their home school 
and friends.) 


e Each pupil has the benefit of 
a team of vocational guidance coun- 
selors and other pupil personnel 
workers who are employed by the 
Vocational Education and Extension 


Rockland County School Executives Assoc, 
l to r.: Dr. John Hopf, District Superin 
tendent of Schools, Rockland County; An 
thony G. Barone, Supervising Principal 
Tappan Zee Public Schools, Piermont, N.¥: 
Alexander F. Soutar, Principal, Palisades 
school (and President, Elementary Super 
visors and Principals Ass’n of Rockland 
County); Garrett Nyweide, Director, Vot- 
tional Education and Extension Board 0! 
Rockland County, New City, N. Y. Felix 
Festa, Supervising Principal, Clarkstow" 
Central School District 1; Robert Wile), 
Superintendent of Schools, Ramapo Centr! 
School District 2; Kenneth R. MacCalman. 
Superintendent of Schools, Nyack, N. ¥: 
Dr. Samuel Hicks, Superintendent of Schools 
Pearl River, N. Y.; A. J.. Lynch, Superin 
tendent of Schools, Haverstraw, N. Y.; and 
Dr. Lester Rounds, Superintendent al 
Schools, Ramapo Central School District! 
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“Success story from 
Rockland County, 
New York 


Board and serve all the local schools 
as well as the County’s vocational 
education program. The _individ- 
ual’s choice of, preparation for, 
placement in, and progress upon a 
career are the constant concern and 
responsibility of this entire profes- 
sional group. 


e Pupils in this program do not 
feel they have been segregated. They 
mingle freely with the pupils in their 
home schools who are in college 
entrance, business or other courses. 
They are assured a normal, demo- 
cratic school and social life. 


e Vocational courses do not be- 
come “dumping grounds” because 
all boards of education, administra- 
tors, counselors, teachers and tax- 
payers have mutual interests in the 
success of the program. 


Prior to the second World War 
much of the vocational education in 
Rockland County was localized. War 
Training Courses, however, success- 
fully offered in several county school 
districts, served to emphasize two 
aspects of vocational training that 
have resulted in the present pro- 
gram. 


People saw the values in trade 
training for persons who will ulti- 
mately work in those areas anyway— 
the good way vs. the hard way. 
County school administrators de- 
cided that the post-war program of 


Suffern, N. Y., high school boys in the 
building trades program take care of the 
carpentry on a house that is built as a 
Cooperative project by students from 3 
schools. Working together can be fun! 
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vocational education must be on a 
county-wide, shared basis if it is to 
serve the needs of young people in 
a comprehensive way. 

Dozens of pin-point surveys that 
considered findings of former stud- 
ies, space available in the high 
schools, and the interests of students 
in the various vocational areas fol- 
lowed implementation of the post 
war program. 

The results were studied by school 
executives, boards of education, the 
State Education Department, high 
school principals, and others. Agree- 
ments among all of these parties 
resulted in the establishment of 8 
vocational courses in 5 of the high 
schools by the fall of 1946. 

In addition, the G. I]. Training 
Program, running concurrently, 
offered courses in Auto Electricity 
and Carburetion, Auto Mechanics, 
Carpentry, Electricity, Masonry, and 
Plumbing and Heating. 

This vocational training added 
considerable impetus to the develop- 
ment of the regular day-school pro- 
gram. Among other things, the 
need for a full-time vocational edu- 
cation supervisor became apparent 
and the Vocational Board was em- 
powered to fill that position. 

By this time, six full-time coun- 
selor-coordinators were employed. 
One of them devoted full-time to 
veteran adult counseling at the cen- 
tral office. The other five worked 
with pupils in the local schools and 
with the implementation and co- 
ordination of the county vocational 
education program. The function 
and procedures of this team of coun- 
selor-coordinators, which now totals 
12, is not included here. 

Surveys have continued, building 
facilities providing space for voca- 
tional education have been increased 


by the local districts, and 10 new 
courses have been -launched since 
this cooperative. venture “kicked 
off” in 1946. 


A coordinator for part-time co- 
operative programs, added to the 
staff this year, has put in operation 
training programs in 8 additional 
trades for which in-school shop 
training is impracticable. 


The key to the Rockland County 
vocational program lies in the con- 
cern and support of 5 groups. 


1. The School Executives Associa- 
tion. This is composed of the top 
administrator of each high school 
district, the district superintendent 
of schools, and the Director of the 
Vocational Education and Extension 
Board. The members meet once a 


Training for careers in beauty culture is 
offered at the Spring Valley High School. 





month for lunch and a half day of 
discussion of common problems. 

2. The High School Principal’s As- 
sociation (which also meets once a 
month.) 


3. The Counselor-Coordinator 
group which is described here (meets 
bi-monthly) . 

4. The general County Vocational 
Advisory Board. This is composed of 
the executives and one board mem- 
ber from each of their respective in- 

5. The Rockland County School 
Boards’ Association. All Board mem- 
bers from both high school and ele- 
mentary school districts are mem- 
bers. They meet 4 times a vear. 
Common problems, including the 
vocational program, are considered 
at these meetings. 

Probably the knottiest problems 
posed to these groups by this un- 
precedented program were in deter- 
mining financing that would be 
equitable to each school, and de- 
signing and maintaining a system of 
pupil transportation. 

The story of the evolution of the 
plans and facilities now used in 
answer to these problems would fill 
all the space available for this arti- 
cle. However, the following for- 
mula will illustrate the method of 
computing the per capita costs of 
the program, except transportation: 

Salaries +- allowances for space (at 
$3.00 sq. ft.) + Vocational Board 
administrative costs = Total Costs. 
State aid + federal aid + County 
Board Supervisors appropriation = 
Total income other than school (less 
than one-third). Total costs minus in- 
come = Total amounts paid by 
schools. Total amounts paid by 
schools divided by number of pupils 
in the program — Per capita costs to 
schools. Number of pupils from a 
school times the per capita cost = The 
amount paid into the program by that 
school. 

If a school houses one or more 
shops, its cash outlay to the Voca- 
tional Education and _ Extension 
Board will be its total amount minus 
allowances as shown above. 

As to transportation—the educa- 
tion law permits vocational educa- 
tion and extension boards to own 
buses and to carry pupils. The State 
also gives financial aid up to 50 per 
cent of the costs. The schools pay 
their shares on a per travel pupil 
basis. 


By Garrett Nyweide, Director, 
and Albert G. Windle, Coordina- 
tor of Research and Public Infor- 
mation, Vocational Education and 
Extension Board, Rockland Coun- 
ty, N. Y. 
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The Vocational Education and 
Extension Board now owns and 
operates 5 buses which carry over 
350 pupils daily. The buses for 
morning vocational pupils traveling 
outside their home schools rendez- 
vous at a central point in the 
county. Transfers are made and the 
pupils arrive at classes at 8:30 a.m. 
At the close of the morning session, 
11:30 a.m., the pupils reboard the 
buses and return to their home 
schools in time for lunch and the 
afternoon session of academic stud- 
ies. This procedure is repeated for 
the afternoon session (12:30-3:30) 
with pupils returning to their home 
schools in time for sports and other 
co-curricular activities. 

Employers like to hire people who 
have spent part of their school life 
learning to build real buildings, fix 
live automobiles, design and make 
stylish clothes, give fine permanent 
waves, raise, arrange and market 
commercial flowers, run a real farm, 
fix television sets, and operate mod- 
ern office machines. 

Labor union locals encourage the 
operation of the program through 
supplemental salary adjustments for 
teachers in the vocations, through 


The up-to-date plumbing and steamfitting 
program is offered at Nyack’s High School. 


prizes for worthy students and by 
their active support as advisory 
board members and in public rela- 
tions activities. 

Rockland County people don’t 
hold that their vocational program 
is perfect. However, they see their 
children staying in school and pre- 
paring for careers in trades crying 
for craftsmen. They see them enter- 
ing those trades; making happy suc- 
cesses of their lives; making fine con- 
tributions to the community. They 
have found a way to offer their chil- 
dren, who live in a rural setting, the 
vocational education opportunities 
usually found only in the largest 
cities. 





RESENTED HERE ARE excerpts from 

Statements that were presented 
by individuals and organizations in 
behalf of vocational education to 
the House Appropriations Subcom. 
| mittee that handles vocational ap. 
propriations. 

* * * 

“Vocational education grants at 
projected at the level established by 
Congress last year. Preliminary re- 
| ports indicate that the states have 
used the increased funds wisely in 
| extended and expanded programs.” 
| —U. S. Secretary of Health, Educa- 
| tion and Welfare Oveta Cut 
Hossy. 





* * * 


“It seems to me that to meet the 
needs of an increasing population 
the appropriation for the coming 
year should be substantially in- 
creased rather than curtailed. This 
program, as you know, means much 
to the people living on the farms 0! 
our country. Through the program 
great contributions are being made 
to the welfare and_ prosperity 0 
our nation.”—Congressman Haro!) 
D. Cootry, (D) N. C. 


* * 


“I urge you with all the convic 
tion at my command to increase the 
appropriation for vocational educe- 
tion as authorized under the George 
Barden Act... . I have seen young 
men trained under this progratl 
participating in nearly every huma! 
endeavor and I am happy to repot! 
that their conduct reflects grea! 
credit on this splendid program. ..: 
—Congressman WILLIAM J. B. Dor 
(D) S.C. 
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farm Organizations 


“Our observations indicate that 
the increased appropriation granted 
to vocational agriculture for the 
present fiscal year is being used very 
eficiently. . . . We earnestly hope, 
therefore, that every possible consid- 
eration will be given to making ap- 
propriations for vocational agricul- 
ture at least equal to the budget 
recommendation.”—J. BANKs YOUNG, 
Washington Representative, Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America. 


* * * 


“Policies of the National Grange 
call for moving federal appropria- 
tions for agricultural education con- 
sistently upward to the $29,300,000 
authorized under the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act... 


“If agriculture is to continue to 
share in our total expanding na- 
tional economy and obtain equality 
of average living standards compara- 
ble to other groups, we must increase 
our efforts in many fields, particu- 
larly in the field of agricultural vo- 
cational education. This involves an 
increased contribution on the part 
of the federal government to this 
program.” — HERSHEL D. NEwsom, 
Master, The National Grange. 

* * * 


“Vocational agriculture should be 
available to all high school students 
who earnestly wish to study it, where 
itcan be effectively taught and local 
people desire this service. School 
districts, counties and states should 
help plan the program and pay a 
proportionate share of the costs. 
Federal grants-in-aid should carry 
minimum federal controls and super- 
vision. We recommend that the 
appropriation for vocational educa- 
tion be not less than the current 
appropriation.” — JOHN C. Lynn, Leg- 
islative Director, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

* * * 


“The National Farmers Union 
has for years been interested in the 
further development of vocational 
education in the public schools of 
the nation. We know that this pro- 
gram has been of tremendous value 
to people who need assistance most. 
Federal appropriations have been of 
tremendous value in helping states 
and local communities to develop 
Vocational education. 


“... We sincerely hope that you 
and members of your Committee 
will see fit to approve an appropria- 
tion of $29,300,000 for vocational 
education for fiscal 1956. It is my 
understanding that this is the max- 
mum that can be appropriated 
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under the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act.” — JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, The National Farmers 


Union. 
* * 


Labor 


“To continue to carry on this pro- 
gram now being administered and 
to plan and carry out its improve- 
ment and necessary expansion an 
appropriation of not less than 
$29,300,000 is urgently needed.”— 
SELMA M. Borcuarpt, Washington 
Representative, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

* * * 


“The CIO believes that the wel- 
fare and security of the United 
States is dependent in large measure 
on the skill and productive capacity 
of our people. Vocational education 
is one of the very important means 
of providing training of this kind. 

2 With our ever increasing 
population and the crisis that faces 
education as a whole, there can be 
little if any excuse for further delay 
in making the full $29.3 million 
available for vocational education in 
fiscal 1956."—THomas H. Burke, 


Chief, Congressional Liaison, CIO. 
* * * 


Business and Industry 


“The distributive channels of this 
country must be kept open. Without 
a sound, efficient system of distribu- 
tion the productive capacity of the 
country would rust in idleness, and 
the tremendous potential production 
of our farms would rot in the fields. 
Appropriation reductions have been 
held to a minimum in the programs 
for training for production in the 
factory and on the farm. It is false 
economy to cut the appropriations 
for training in the trade charged 
with disposing of the products of 
the factories and farms.”—from the 
statement of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association submitted 
by Joun C. Hazen, NRDGA Vice 
President for Government. 

* * * 

“Last year’s appropriation of 
$23,673,261, while an increase of 
$5,000,000 over the year before, is 
insufficient to help the various states 
and local school boards to meet the 
increasing demands of our young 
people for adequate vocational 
training, and industry’s needs for 
more better trained manpower. We, 
therefore, respectfully urge your 
committee to recommend a_ sub- 
stantial increase.”—SAMUEL M. Burt, 
Executive Secretary, International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 


“We want you to know that the 
Vocational Education Division of 
the Office of Education, which is a 
part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has been 
doing a splendid job in their part of 
apprentice training of the brick- 
layer. Any support you may give 
to making the necessary appropria- 
tions available for continuation of 
this splendid service will be appreci- 
ated by the brick manufacturers.” 
— DOUGLAS WHITLOCK, General 
Counsel and Chairman of the Board. 
Structural Clay Products Institute. 


* * * 


Other Organizations 


“We earnestly request the Con- 
gress to appropriate for fiscal 1956 
the full amount authorized under 
the provisions of the George-Barden 
Act. Such action would result in 
making vocational education avail- 
able for several hundred thousand 
additional people who need such 
training. It would be a step in the 
direction of providing greater se- 
curity for the nation and promoting 
the general welfare among the 
masses. .. .’—AVA President Crct. 
E. STANLEY. 

* * * 


“Distributive education owes its 
very existence to the encouragement 
originally given to it by Congress. 
As educational programs go it is a 
young program and is still so de- 
pendent upon federal funds that it 
cannot stand alone.”—Distributive 
Education Committee, National Dis- 
tribution Council. 

(See full report on pp. 13-14 of 
this JouRNAL. This report was sub- 
mitted for inclusion in hearings by 
AVA President Stanley.) 


* * * 


“We request the 84th Congress to 
increase appropriations for George- 
Barden vocational funds to assist 
in the increasing demands on the 
vocational education program.” — 
from the resolution adopted at the 
National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association’s Annual Meeting, 
Feb. 17, 1955. Submitted by CriypE 
T. ELiis, General Manager, NRECA. 


* * * 


“Let me express again our appre- 
ciation of the fine support which 
the Congress has given vocational 
education and request that every 
effort be made to make available the 
$29 million as authorized by the 
Congress.” — CATHERINE T. DENNIS, 
President, American Home Econom- 
ics Association. 
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Third in the [APPC’s new JOURNAL 
series — when Monday morning 
comes — this instructional unit 
has been prepared by W. A. May- 
field, industrial arts teacher, Sny- 
der, Texas, at the request of Dr. 
Chris H. Groneman, Head, Indus- 
trial Education Department, Texas 
A. & M. Authors for this series 
are selected on the basis of out- 
standing work in the subject. 


Figuring a bill of material is an efficient habit to develop in industrial arts work, 


Planning A Project in Woodwork 


Here is a teaching unit, 
addressed to the student 
in detail, for the industrial 
arts instructor’s use when 
Monday morning comes. 


oo FOR THE FIRST YEAR student in machine 
woodwork, this unit suggests a night stand as a 
project. There are other projects, however, that would 
include the same operations. 


The shop library or planning room should include a 
large variety of books and magazines. Here, only the 
reference materials actually used are listed. Tests have 
been omitted since any teacher who uses this unit will 
want to prepare his own. The entire unit is directed to 
the student just as a teacher would present it in class. 


Organization of the Class 


One of the first factors to consider is class organiza- 
tion. This is one way for us to become better acquaint- 
ed. We will elect a foreman, 2 group leaders, and a 
safety foreman. These people will see that our class 
functions smoothly. A duty chart on the bulletin board 
will list for each pupil his duty for the week. The 
supply and tool panel clerks must be especially alert. 
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Purpose of the Unit 


One of the most common mate- 
rials known to man is wood. It has 
been used for centuries and many 
industries of today manufacture ar- 
tiles that require it. Thus, the pur- 

e of this unit is to acquaint you, 
the student, with the tools, materials, 
rocesses, and technical information 
used by the wood industries. You will: 
develop some degree of skill in woodwork. 
ing through the use of tools, materials, and 
equipment; 
acquire appreciation for the vocational as 
well as avocational values of wood; 


become better acquainted with the woods 
used in cabinet and furniture making; 
develop attitudes of cooperation, dependa- 
bility, and initiative; and 


have an opportunity to design and create 
through the media of wood. 


Selecting a Job 


Our next step is to select a project 
that will be worthy of the time, ef- 
fort, and money involved. The proj- 
ect must serve dual purposes. It must 
incorporate certain operational units 
and it must be useful. Its design, 
material and finish should blend 
with its surroundings. Other factors 
of influence in your decision are 
construction methods, your own 
capabilities, the equipment that is 
available, the cost, the approval of 
your parents, and the material that 
is available. (Reference film: Pride 
of Workmanship) 


It is important for you to think 
through a job before you start it. 
Making a freehand sketch of the job 
you select will help you visualize it 
in detail. This sketch may be used 
as an aid in making the working 
drawing. The working drawing must 
show all dimensions and details and 
specifications necessary for construc- 
tion. (Study Unit 2 of reference book 
General Woodworking) 


In building your project you will 
be required to perform these opera- 
tions after they have been demon- 
strated to you: 

l. Select a project 
2. Make a working drawing of 

project (Teach-O-Filmstrips, 
Design, #268) 

- Make a plan of procedure 

- Make a bill of material 

- Select and lay out material 

. Use radial saw properly (film 
strip, Basic Shop Safety series, 
#3) 

. Adjust and use planer properly 
(film strip, Woodworking Tools 
and Machines Series, #1) 

. Adjust and use jointer properly 
(film strip, Woodworking Tools 
and Machines Series, #12) 

- Set up and. use power rip saw 
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properly (film strip, Wood- 
working Tools and Machines 
Series, #14) 

Mix and apply glue and use 
glue clamps properly 

Square stock on radial saw 

Set up and use the shaper 
properly 

Set up and use lathe 

Use band saw and scroll saw 
Use disc, belt, and portable 
sanders 

Use drill press and mortise 
machine (film strip, Woodwork- 
ing Tools and Machines Series, 
#8) 

Set up and use dove tail attach- 
ments with router 

Use furniture hardware and 
screws (Boring Chart for Wood 
Screws, Furniture Hardware.) 
Use basic hand tools, sharpen, 
and make proper adjustments 
(chart, Various Types of Hand 
Tools) 

Prepare surface of wood and 
apply a filler if needed (Teach- 
O-Filmstrips, Finishing #271 
and #272) 

Mix wood stains from colors in 
oil 

Mix lacquer and make proper 
spray gun adjustments 

Rub down finish with rubbing 
compound 


Related Material 


The related material used will be 
demonstrated to you as the occasion 
arises. Some of the things you must 
learn include: 

1. Shop math, such as figuring 
board feet, square feet, linear 
feet, and weight of lumber 
How to determine moisture con- 
tent of wood 
How to splice a 6” sander belt 


How to butt weld or braze a 
band saw blade 

How to recognize the various 
types of joints 

How to apply a finish on a lathe 
The application of inlay tech- 
niques to wood 

How to use various wood fasten- 
ers such as screws, clamp nails, 
splines and corner braces. 
How to recognize various types 
of finishes such as shellac, var- 
nish, lacquer, plastic coating, 
fiber glass, and porcelain 

How to enlarge and transfer 
patterns 

How to recognize the different 
types of commercial wood fillers 
How various colors in oil are 
used to make different types of 
wood stains 

How to recognize and classify 
different types of wood. 


Additional W ork 


Each semester you are required to 
prepare a technical paper or teach- 
ing aid on some phase of our shop 
work. The bibliography of materials 
included here offers many sugges- 
tions for topics. For instance, you 
could write a paper on veneers and 
plywoods with H. L. Wild’s book on 
this subject as a reference. Other 
possibilities include standard sizes 
of lumber and lumber terms (Fun- 
damentals of Carpentry, Vol. I), in- 
dustrial arts design (AMERICAN Vo- 
CATIONAL JOURNAL, February, 1955) ; 
or products of our American forest 
(Industrial Arts Woodworking). 
Teaching aids you might construct: 
a cut-away of a log, showing types of 
lumber that may be made from it; a 
procedure chart, 18 x 24; or a 
wooden plane (as a model). 
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The careful planner always thinks his project through in advance with the aid of a pro- 
cedure chart and a drawing. Here a student begins his woodworking project the right way. 
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Teacher-Student Evaluation 


The finished project shall be ex- 
amined with these questions in 
mind: 

Have you learned to build and 
finish articles made of lumber and 
lumber products? 

Have you acquired _ sufficient 
knowledge to choose wisely when 
buying items of wood? 

Do you appreciate fine tools and 
materials? 

Have you developed good habits 
in thinking and working out proc- 
esses and operations? 

Have you learned to work co- 
operatively with other students? 

Do you respect the capacities and 
abilities of the other fellow? 

The method used for evaluating 
your work is divided into 3 parts. 
Each part has a score value. Assigned 
arbitrarily as a guide are: written 
work, 25 per cent; shop attitude (in- 
cludes care of tools, safety practices, 
and cooperation with student organ- 
ization) 35 per cent; project and 
oral report (includes manipulative 
activities, degree of skill achieved, 
design, and exactness of plans and 
paper) 40 per cent. 


Occupational Information 


You will be expected to give an 
oral report and lead the class in 
group discussion on a topic related 
to occupations. You will be graded 
on class participation, leadership, 
and the content of your report. You 
may use books in the library as ref- 
erence. All other sources must first 
be approved. Some books available 
in our library are: How to Find a 
Job; Understanding Ourselves; So- 
cial Problems of the High School 
Boy; 100 Guidance Lessons; and 
General Shop Woodworking. 

Film strips that will be used to 
provide occupational information 
are: Hard Wood Lumbering, #269; 
Discovering Your Interests, # A-626- 
2; and You and Your Mental Abili- 
ties, #A626-1. 





BILL OF MATERIAL 

2 sides, 3, x 15 x 22, 45 bd. ft. 
mahogany 

1 top, 34 x 15 x 19, 2 bd. ft mahogany 

2 shelves, 34, x 15 x 1814, 4 bd. ft. 
mahogany 

2 doors, 34 x 834 x 114, 1.3 bd. ft. 
mahogany 

2 legs, 2x 4x 19, 2.1 bd. ft. mahogany 

2 knobs, 34 x 1%, mahogany 

Total bd. ft. 13.9 

4 F. M. hinges, 34 x 2”, brass 

6 F. H. screws, 2” x 12, steel 

1 pt. sanding sealer 

1 qt. lacquer 

6 sheets sandpaper, 1/2, 1/0, 6/0 

1 back, 14 x 1814 x 21 1/2, fir ply .4 


$9.05 


$6.30 


GRAND TOTAL: 














PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


Time estimated: 70 hours. 
80 hours. 
Procedure: 
Make working drawing 
Make bill of material 
Make plan of procedure 
Select and lay out material for sides, top 
and shelves 
Cut to rough length and surface one side 
Joint and glue each panel together 
Surface panels to correct thickness 
Lay out joints for top and shelves 
Sand inside of panels 
Assemble frame structure 


Actual Time: 


Rough out doors and glue them 

Lay out, cut out and attach legs 

Put hinges on doors 

Turn knobs for doors 

Sand for finish 

Apply filler and stain 

Spray on finish and rub down 

Check supply room material list 

Have project graded 

Pay for materials 
Tools used: 

rule, square, chisel, mallet, T-bevel, biock 
plane, radial saw, planer, jointer, clamps 
universal saw, shaper, drill press, lathe, 
grinder, belt sander, finish sander, ang 
spray gun. 
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By William N. Lathrop 

President 

Wisconsin Association for 
Vocational and Adult Education 


OOPERATION IS THE PREDOMINANT 
C theme of Article II, Sections A 
through E, of the constitution, Wis- 
consin Association for Vocational 
and Adult Education. 


Through cooperation and active 
membership participation we in 
Wisconsin were able to take top 
honors among the states classified in 
Group C in AVA membership for 
1954. We are proud of the member- 
ship award but we are striving to 
surpass our 1954 efforts during the 
1955 year. 


What program have we used to 
accomplish our results? First, we 
congratulate and thank our affiliated 
organizations and membership at 
large. 


We congratulate the vocational 
agrciulture teachers affiliate. When 
school closes in June the annual in- 
stiute for vocational teachers of agri- 
culture convenes in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin at Mad- 
ison. Registration for the institute 
includes not only registrations for 
the state and national agricultural 
associations but also registrations for 
membership in WAVAE and _ the 
AVA. In the presentation of this 
single package we are assured of com- 
plete coverage for all teachers at a 
minimum of expense. We have had 
many expressions of approval for 
this single contact and single package 
deal. 


We congratulate our rural home 
economics teachers affiliate. Here 
again the general idea of the single 
contact and single package is 
adopted. These teachers gather for 
their annual institute held in coop- 
eration with the Stout Institute, 
Menomonie. Offered usually at the 
close of school in June, the institute 
attracts rural home _ economics 
teachers from all over the state. Here 
s, again, the ideal opportunity for 
a single package deal. If each 
teacher had to be contacted through 
her school the difference in time and 
expense would be tremendous! 


When the institutes have been 
completed, the secretary of each 
afiliate turns in registrations and 
dues to the secretary of WAVAE, 
whose office acts as a clearing house 


for all state and national registra- 
tions. 
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We congratulate the local directors 
of vocational and adult education. 
Their leadership is in the mainte- 
nance and further promotion of the 
high standards which have been set 
for vocational and adult education 
in Wisconsin. Through their co- 
operation and help our membership 
has been increased. They invite 
their board members and evening 
school staffs (from industry and 
business) to actively participate in 
vocational education by affiliating 
with the state and national organi- 
zations. If these people are active 
members of vocational organizations 
they are better able to serve the vo- 
cational needs of the people. Busi- 
ness and industrial concerns and 
members of advisory committees are 
also invited to become members of 
state and national organizations. We 
think these potential members can 


Cooperation, 
hard work, 
and a lively 
emphasis on 
membership 
participation 
.... these are 
the 3 parts of 


Wisconsin's 


best be approached through the local 
director. 


Our sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion to our state director and his staff 
for the help and guidance which has 
been so generously offered in suggest- 
ing plans that have materially helped 
in building a strong membership of 
professional people who are aware 
of the challenges in the field of vo- 
cational and adult education. 


The members of the Executive 
Committee of WAVAE have offered 
invaluable service to their associa- 
tion by extending their efforts in 
every phase of the organization’s 
work. Their work with teachers in 
the various fields of vocational edu- 
cation that they represent has helped 
build our membership—a member- 
ship that is alert, conscious of con- 
tinuing changes in vocational edu- 
cation, and eager to participate in 
the work of the association. 


We make every effort to see that 
our annual state convention is the 
best of its kind. We believe a con- 
vention program should be planned 
to give inspiration to those in at- 
tenaance so that they may return to 
their jobs with an increased sense 
of professional responsibility for 
solving the problems that face voca- 
tional education today. The divi- 
sional meetings of our convention 
are planned to encourage more 
active member-participation. We 
always keep in mind the broad ob- 
jective that, through active member- 
participation, our association can 
more adequately serve the vocational 
needs of our adults and young 
people. 


A re-examination of the efforts of 
our Association indicates that co- 
operation, more active member-par- 
ticipation, and hard work are the 
most important factors in building 
a strong, active state vocational or- 
ganization. 


Prize-Winning Plan! 











THE TOOL OF THE WEEK 


Ever since the discrediting of the old 
European schools of theory concerning the 
teaching of processes and tool sequences in 
industrial arts, there seems to have occurred 
a growing tendency for pupils to fail to 
recognize tools by their proper names. None 
of us today will fail to recognize the im- 
portance of tools as part of the exploration 
of industry. Yet, concurrently with a shoddy 
use of the English language by children, 
there is developing a disregard for calling 
tools by their correct names. I have had 
pupils ask me for “a thing to cut this 
thing with.” 

Some time ago, I recognized the impor- 
tance of training in the nomenclature of 
tools as part of an industrial arts explora- 
tory experience. There is no need denying 
that we sometimes attempt lifting ourselves 
by the bootstraps when we presume we are 
preparing children for membership in an 
industrial society in outmoded shops with 
equipment which modern industry recog- 
nizes only as museum pieces. However, 
tools have retained their names, and while 
numerous new tools have come into exist- 
ence, and continue to do so, the particular 
ones which our shops happen to have. are 
called by the same names as they are called 
in industry. Therefore, we can at least give 
our pupils this training. 

Identifying the tools on the tool board 
or panel is an old and accepted method of 
attempting to accomplish this goal. The 
frequent mentioning of tools by proper 
names, both in written job sheets and 
verbally by the teacher, is an excellent 
technique. Conducting demonstrations in 
the use of separate tools is a technique 
which most of us use today. However, I 
have found that a special emphasis can be 
placed on getting to know a tool by giving 
a particular tool special, prominent display 
in the shop. 

In my shop, I have used “The Tool of 
the Week” Board, which consists of a small 
panel of perforated hardboard (available 
commercially or made with a drill and plain 
hardboard). It has an attractive title and 
is given a prominent place in the shop. A 
collection of commercially manufactured 
fasteners, hooks, holders, etc., made to fit 
perforated display boards can be procured 
for about one dollar. If the budget allow- 
ance is very small, the board can be mount. 
ed on inverted stove bolts and wing nuts 
and easily taken down frequently for 
mounting of new displays, using copper 
wire through the holes for fastening. Still 
another suggestion is to make the board of 
corkboard or soft fiber board and then use 
tacks and small brads for the mounting. 

A list of all the tools which will be used 
for a full year is made up. A file folder 
is made for each of these tools, labeled with 
the name of the tool. Each week, on a 
specified day of the week, a new tool is 
displayed. When the week of display is 
over, the descriptive material is placed in 
the appropriate folder and is ready for next 
year’s use. In the meantime, any new ma- 
terial which is found in periodicals, cata- 
logs, etc., is dropped into the folders. In 
this manner even those students who repeat 
shop a second year are assured of a some- 
what different display. 


_A few pointers to remember in connec- 
tion with the use and preparation of the 
displays for a “Tool of the Week” Board, 
are: 


1. Use as new, fresh, and bright a tool as 
possible, so that it is fully recognizable. 
A rawhide mallet, for instance, beaten 
completely beyond recognition, is some- 
what worthless as an exhibition item. 
2. Use your own, hand.-lettered descriptive 
material as well as that taken from man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs, periodicals, book- 





lets, newspapers, etc. When it is your 
own, make sure it is neat, attractive, and 
well lettered. The use of catalog and 
periodical material conveys a note of 
authenticity to the pupil. 

3. Include the following, basic information 
in every weekly display: 

a. The official name of the tool, 
placed in po te ge place on the 
board (preferably the same place 
each week) 

b. The names of the materials from 
which the tool is made (i.e. steel, 
wood, leather, rubber, plastic) 

c. A list of specific uses 

d. A chart describing the care of this 
particular tool 

e. Illustrations showing the manner 
of holding the tool in use. 

4. Do not include tools, even if your shop 
is fortunate enough to own them, which 
the pupils will use only occasionally. 





cr 


. Permit the pupils to use the display 
sample of the tool during the shop 
period. This will eliminate the feeling 
that they are using inferior copies and 
that the display copy is a “special.” 

6. Include a full explanation of the “Too} 

of the Week” Board in your shop orien. 

tation at the first class meeting. Then, 
follow up by being prompt and accurate 
about changing the displays. 


One of my pupils said to me: “My folks 
get a book-of-the-month; I’ve heard of a 
fruit-of-the-month. We can boast a tool- 
of-the-week.” This statement emphasizes 
values which I cannot underline with mere 
words. 


—Francis J. Kafka, Genera! 
Metal Shop Teacher, King- 
bridge Jr. High School, 
New York, N. Y. 





teach electricity...easily... 
inexpensively 


we, hp 4 a 


wees’ 


Complete VISUAL-EXPERIMENT 
equipment with coordinated text 
for Junior High and High School 
instruction in... 





@ Electricity for Beginners 

@ Basic Electricity 

@ Advanced Electricity 

@ Electronic Components 

@ Electronic Circuits 

@ DC-AC Motors and Generators 










































































Used Successfully by Instructors with No Electrical Experience 


Students learn by see- 

ing or doing ... they 

validate electrical 
principles by constructing 
their own operating assem- 
blies. Crow method permits 
students with no mathemati- 
cal background to grasp the 
subject readily. 


Accompanying each 

ELECTRI-KIT is a fully 

illustrated text-man- 
val written in clear non- 
technical language. It organ- 
izes the course for the instruc- 
tor... relieves him of tedious, 
time-consuming preparation 
and planning. 
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Equipment is ready 

for use immediately in 

conjunction with your 
present shop or science 
courses. No complicated wir- 
ing or installation problems 
. «no floor spuce or floor 
load difficulties. 





4) All parts are precision 
made and conform to 

highest engineering 
standards. They do the work 
of equipment which, if pur- 
chased separately, would 
cost many times as much, and 
they do it both safely and 
accurately, 


FOR DETAILED BULLETINS ABOUT CROW ELECTRI-KITS WRITE 





Div. of Universal Scientific Co., Inc. 
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@ Official members of the AVA Policy 
and Planning Committee for the Trade 
and Industrial Division are: 

Warren A. Seeley, Tennessee, Southern 
Region, 1957; R. W. Howes, Connecticut, 
North Atlantic Region, 1955; H. C. Thayer, 
Wisconsin, Central Region, 1956; George 
Morgenroth, N. J., National Council of 
Local Administrators, 1956; Thomas E. 
Hampton, La., National Association of State 
Supervisors of T & I, 1957; C. E. Highlen, 
Purdue University, National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Educators, 1957; Blanche 
Nechanicky, New York, Women’s Section, 
T & I, 1955; and J. C. Woodin, Wichita, 
Kansas, Past Vice President, AVA T & I 
Division, Chairman. 

Ex officio members are Robert M. Reese, 
AVA Vice President for T & I; Russell K. 
Britton, JOURNAL Editor for T & I; and 
M. D. Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary. 


Epsilon Pi Tau 
Honors M. D. Mobley 


One of the highlights of the American 
Vocational Association 48th Annual Con- 
vention held in San Francisco, California, 
was a breakfast sponsored by Epsilon Pi 
Tau, the international honor fraternity for 
industrial arts and industrial vocational 
teachers. There were 160 men present from 
all sections of the United States. 

General Chairman was Robert J. Stoffer, 
Assistant Superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools. The guests were wel- 
comed by Dr. O. D. Adams, General Chair- 
man of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention and San Francisco Bav 
Area field chapter trustee, together with 
Neil Wright, also a field chapter trustee of 
the Bay Area and Principal of the Laney 
Junior College and Technical Institute of 
Oakland, and Glen Newhouse, field chapter 
president, currently working on his doc- 
torate at Stanford University. 

Speaker and guest of honor was Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, who gave 
a very interesting and illuminating talk on 
the necessity for expanding both industrial 
arts and vocational programs in this coun- 
try in order to maintain world leadership. 

Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, Head, Industrial 
Arts Dept., San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif, presented Dr. Mobley, on behalf of 
the National Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau 
and its fifty affiliated chapters from coast 
to coast, with a Laureate Award (the gold 
key with the zircon inserted.) The member- 
ship throughout the nation congratulates 
Dr. Mobley upon this award and extends to 
him the best wishes of the fraternity for 
his continued efforts and success in behalf 
of general and vocational education. 

* * * 


@ The Industrial Education Department 
and the Engineering Extension Service of 
Texas A & M College were hosts for the 7th 
ge Industrial Teacher Conference Feb. 
69-20, 


The Consultant for the session was Dr. 
Verne L. Pickens, Chairman of the Division 
of Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri Public Schools who 
presented two lectures: The Teacher is a 
Salesman and Skill is not Enough. In at- 
tendance for most of the sessions were 267 
teachers of industrial arts and vocational 
education, 


APRIL, 1955 





@ Several hundred farmers, Future 
Farmers of America and other interested 
persons observed a forestry demonstration 
held on a farm near Estill, §. C., February 8. 

The program included practical demon- 
Strations in timber stand improvement, 
construction of fire lanes, timber treatment, 
use of power equipment, use of mechanical 
tree planters, and other practical phases 
of forestry. 

It was sponsored by Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Company in cooperation with 
representatives of several South Carolina 
agencies, including the vocational agricul- 
ture division of the State Department of 
Education. 


New York Plans 


1A Conference 

The Industrial Arts Division of the State 
University of New York Teachers College 
at Oswego will hold its Seventeenth Annual 
Spring Conference this year on May 5 and 6. 

The Thursday morning general meeting 
will feature a talk by Dr. Elroy Bollinger, 
State Education Department, New York 
City. His topic will be, “A Parent Looks 
at Industrial Arts.” 

Epsilon Pi Tau Fraternity will sponsor 
the Annual Industrial Arts Banquet, and 
Prof. Gerald Baysinger from Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich., will speak on “In- 
dustrial Arts and the Rising Tide.” 

The general session on Friday will in- 
clude the General Electric Company's 
“House of Magic” demonstration. 

Commercial exhiibts will be available for 
inspection both days, and the Friday lunch- 
eon will be devoted to the exhibitors’ or- 
ganization, “The Ship,” for the awarding 
of prizes. 

The industrial arts laboratories will be 
open both afternoons for visitation. Friday 
evening is set aside as an “open house” for 
the public. Outstanding student project 
work will be displayed in the laboratories. 
Many new and interesting processes and 
operations will be demonstrated. 


G. F. Liebendorfer 
Goes to Manila 


G. F. Liebendor- 
fer, Nebraska State 
Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education 
and Assistant Com- 
missioner for Voca- 
tional Education 
has resigned from 
these duties to ac- 
cept an, assignment 
in vocational edu- 
cation for a joint 
Foreign Operations 
Administration - U. 
S. Office of Educa. 
tion project in the 
Philippine Islands 

for 2 years. 

Mr Liebendorfer has directed Nebraska’s 
program of vocational education since 1944. 
He has served as a loyal and active member 
of the AVA. At the 1954 AVA Convention 
his staff members presented him with an 
AVA Life Membership in appreciation for 
his contributions to vocational education 
and his leadership. 

Before going to the Nebraska State De- 
partment, Mr. Liebendorfer served as 
Superintendent of Schools in Sidney, Neb., 
for 23 years. He is a native of the State. 


CECIL STANLEY 
SUCCEEDS LIEBENDORFER 


Appointed to succeed Mr. Liebendorfer as 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation in Nebraska is Cecil E. Stanley, AVA 
President. Mr. Stanley has been serving as 
Assistant State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation and State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education. 

Stanley Hawley has been named Deputy 
Commissioner of Education in Nebraska. 
Mr. Hawley has served as Nebraska’s As- 
sistant Commissioner for Administration. 


* . * 


@ Plans are being made for the 7th Inter- 
national Business Education Conference 
to be held at the University of North 
Dakota, June 6 and 7, 1955. This confer- 
ence is attended by teachers from North 
Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Canada. 


First planning session for 1956 AVA Convention, St. Louis, Mo. Back: Earl L. Schmieder, 
L. Belle Pollard, Raymond J. Sacks,Warren K. Begeman, Dr. A. C. Phillips, Geo. B. 


Rodenheiser, E. W. Alexander, Margaret Elam, and C. L. Wetzel. 


Front: J. E. Hill, 


H. H. London, Morris B. Landau, M. D. Mobley, H. Pat Wardlaw and Grace Parle. 
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REPORT AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Federal Activ- 
ities in Education, House Committee on 
Education and Labor of the 83rd Con- 
gress reports and recommends that— 

1. An extension of the present inquiry 
be continued after the reorganization of 
the House in the 84th Congress. 

2. The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare be re- 
quired by legislation to report annually 
to the Congress on Federal activities in 
education. 

3. The Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture be retained in 
the Department of Agriculture, but vo- 
cational education programs should be 


entirely under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

4. International education programs 
should be under the operational super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

5. The Federal income tax structure 
be adjusted so as to encourage more in- 
dividual and corporate contributions to 
colleges and universities. 


RALPH W. GINN, Chairman 

CarROL D. KEARNS, 

CLIFTON YOUNG, 

CARL ELLIOTT, 

Putt M. LANDRUM, 
Members of Congress 





Building standard commercial motors gives students actual experience with motor design. 


Motor design easily understood 


Students “learn by doing’ with versatile G-E motor construction kits 


Having the student build his own motor 
is the easiest and most practical way to 
teach motor design and construction. At 
the same time, G-E motor construction 
kits give your students valuable experi- 
ence in working with production line parts 
to build a complete motor for use on 
home and school machines. 

The student winds the coils, tests the 
windings, and assembles all mechanical 
parts. Machine-tooled parts reduce work- 
ing time and permit the student to con- 
centrate on electrical work and principles. 

For more information about G-E motor 
and generator construction kits contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
or write for Bulletin GEC-675 to General 
Electric Co.,Sect.688-3,Schenectady,N.Y. 


Construction kits are available for motors with 
the following ratings: 

Y% hp 115 volts single-phase capacitor type 

Ya hp 115/230 volts single-phase capacitor type 
Ya hp 220 volts three-phase squirrel-cage 

300 w 125 volts d-c generator or motor 





YOUR COPY of this 
16-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri- 
cal laboratories is 
available on request. 














GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





New AVA Service 


AVA will institute a new service to af. 
filiated state associations this month with 
the publication of “From: AVA Office Desk” 
First issue of this newsletter will reach preg. 
dents and secretaries of all affiliated organi- 
zations during the third week in April, 

Prepared to provide closer liaison fg. 
tween the national headquarters office and 
the state groups, the newsletter will contain 
reports of activities of AVA Executive Sec. 
retary M. D. Mobley and Assistant Secretary 
Lowell A. Burkett; helpful suggestions a 
to ways and means to strengthen state a. 
sociation organization, improve public r. 
lations, and increase membership; detai\ 
of convention planning; official instructions 
to state associations necessary for carrying 
out Resolutions passed by the AVA House 
of Delegates; brief comments on legislative 
developments in Washington. 

If the AVA office has not been notified of 
the change in association officers in you 
state, please take care of this immediately 





At the AVA convention in San Francisco, 
the Executive Committee appointed a spe. 
cial Needs and Services Committee. This 
Committee is in the process of making a 
survey of 1/10 of the AVA membership. 
Replies to questionnaires, now being te 


| ceived in the AVA office, will be tabulated 


and summarized by the committee in Wash 
ington on April 11 and 12. If you have 
received one of the questionnaires, pleas 
return it to AVA headquarters. 





PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 
Atlantic City AVA Convention 
Industrial Arts 


| JOHN SMITH, Director 

| Industrial Arts Division 

| State Department of Education 
| Trenton, N. J. 


Home Economics 


| ALMA BENTLEY 
| State Supervisor of Home Economics 


Education 


| State Department of Education 
| Wade Hampton Building 
| Columbia, S. C. 


Agriculture 

OWEN E. KISER, Supervisor 
Vocational Agricultural Education 
State Agricultural College 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


Trade and Industrial 
LAWRENCE BOROSAGE 
Associate Professor 
Vocational Education 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Business 

JOSEPH GRUBER, Director 

Business Education 

Board of Education 

New York, N. Y. 

Guidance 

FRANKLIN CONNOLLY 

State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information & Guidance 


State Department of Education 
Trenton 8, N. J. 


Distributive 

HARRY Q. PACKER 

State Supervisor of Distributive and 
Business Education 

State Dept. of Public Instruction 

511 West 8th Street 

Wilmington, Del. 
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DeWitt T. 

Hunt, Head, School 

of Industrial Arts 

Education and En- 

gineering Shop- 

work, Oklahoma 

A & M College, is 

on a 1-year leave of 

absence to serve as 

Specialist for In- 

dustrial Arts, U. S. 

Office of Education. 

Dr. Hunt succeeds 

Dr. John R. Luding- 

ton who is directing 

a newly initiated 

Civil Defense Education Project conducted 

by the U. S. Office. 

‘Dr. Hunt for the past 15 years has served 

as chairman of a State Advisory Committee 

for Industrial Arts in Oklahoma Schools. He 

is Editor of “The Industrial Arts Teacher,” 

past President of the American Industrial 

{rts Association, Chairman of the Oklahoma 

\ & M College Safety Committee, and a 

member of the Evaluation Committee, 

school Shop Safety, for the National Safety 

Council. He is the author of several books 

in the industrial arts field, a contributor to 

the industrial arts and vocational education 

press, and an active participant in state and 

national education association activities and 
convention programs. 


TEN STATES GO 
OVER THE TOP! 


States that have surpassed AVA member- 
chip potentials as of March 17, 1955 are: 
Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Virginia, Virgin 
Islands, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


@ the American Industrial Arts Asso- 
tion’s annual convention is scheduled for 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 27-29. The theme 
—Art and Industry: their significance for 
industrial arts education—will be carried 
out in each of the 7 sessions. Exhibits of 
school shop work, as well as the exhibits 
of commercial firms, will be on display. 


The American Council on Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education and the American Coun- 
cil of Industrial Arts Supervisors will con- 
vene during the course of the AIAA 
meeting. 

* a * 


@ A former national president of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, Jimmy Dillon 
of Bonita, La., has been employed on the 
advertising staff of The National Future 
Farmer Magazine at Alexandria, Virginia. 


Dillon completed work for his Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Agricultural Educa- 
tion from Louisiana State University just 
a few days before he reported for duty at 
the magazine headquarters in February. 


He served as national FFA president dur- 
ing the organization’s 25th Anniversary year 
of 1953. Perhaps prophetically, he was elect- 
ed to the office during the same week in 
October, 1952, that the first issue of The 
National Future Farmer was published. 


The magazine is owned and published by 
the national FFA organization. It is issued 
quarterly now, but plans are set for six 
issues a year beginning in 1956. The offices 
are located on the Future Farmers’ camp 
property about 15 miles southwest of the 
national FFA headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. 


Dillon’s work will be mainly in adver- 
tising sales, a field particularly suited to his 
background of experience in leadership and 
public contact. 


Lynn Emerson 
Goes to Israel 

Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, Professor, Indus. 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity, since 1946, officially retired from his 
duties March 31. 

Dr. Emerson first went to ‘Cornell in 
1938 as Professor of Industrial Education. 
He served as Assistant Dean, College of 
Engineering from 1944-46. 

His career of service to vocational and 
practical arts education began in 1916 when 
he was on the staff of Dunwoody Institute, 
first as a teacher and then as a department 
head. In 1920 he went to Maryland as 
State Supervisor of Vocational Education; 
from 1921-24 he served as Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Joliet, Ill., Township 
High School; from 1924-27, as Principal, 
Boys’ Vocational School, Essex County, 
N. J., from 1927-1936 as Secretary of Guid. 
ance and Placement and then as Director, 
YMCA Schools, New York, N. Y.; and from 
1936-38 as Asst. Supt. of Schools, Yonkers. 

A graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, with a Ph. D. from New York Uni- 
versity, Dr. Emerson is the author of many 
important publications for his field and an 
active member of many professional organ- 
izations. He has served as Consultant, 
President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion; Consultant, National Youth Admin- 
istration; and Chairman, the U. S. Office ot 
Education’s Working Committee on the 
Study of Vocational Technical Education. 

Dr. Emerson has already left the United 
States to accept a 2-year assignment as Vo- 
cational Education Consultant on_ the 
Israel Project of the Research Foundation 
of the State University of New York. 

His new address: U. S. Embassy, Tel Aviv, 
Israel, c/o State Department Mail Room, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








SOUTH BEND 13” LATHES 


Here’s a lathe that will help you stretch your appropriation. 
| It's modestly priced, yet gives you everything you need for every 
high school or college course. Designed for industrial work, it 
NEW SOUTH BEND combines a full range of speeds and feeds 
with exceptional accuracy and _ versatility. 
Write for literature. Also 9” to 16-24” lathes, 
drill presses, shapers and pedestal grinders. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 


South Bend 22, Indiana 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 


PROJECT BOOK 


Write for Information 


ee 
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10 chapters, 88 pages 
of practical information 


ready to work for you 


90 examples of practices 
successfully in use by 


educators in the field 


Public relations problems? 


AVA’‘s newest publication 


gives you all the answers 


Here’s what you'll get when you order 


YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


29 how-to-do-it sections 
including Pointers for 
Radio, Aids to Authors, 
Effective Exhibits, How 

to Prepare News Releases, 
Pointers for Speech 


Makers, Action Programs 


Order YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS from 
AVA, 1010 Vermont Ave. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


$1.00 each: 10 per cent off on orders of 10 or more 
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From the Office 
of Education 





Representatives of organizations and 
business firms interested in the develop- 
ment of textile education programs met 
with representatives of the Division of 
Vocational Education early in April. The 
purpose of the conference was to review 
the results of textile fiber clinics already 
conducted and to determine the best ways 
in which such clinics can be carried on in 
the future. Among the organizations that 
sent representatives were the E. I. Du Pont 
Company; The Wool Bureau, Inc.; the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co.; the 
American Rayon Institute; the Irish Linen 
Guild; the Chemstrand Corporation; and 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Depart- 
ment. 

* * * 


Donovan R. Armstrong, recently ap- 
pointed to the Distributive Education 
Branch, will serve as Program Specialist 
for the Southern Region. John B. Pope, 
formerly assigned to that Region, is as- 
signed to duty in the North Atlantic 
Region. 


The National Joint Paperhangers 
Training Committee, which is made up of 
representatives of Brotherhood of Painters 
Decorators and Paperhangers, the Wall- 
paper manufacturers, retail distributors and 
contractors associations met in Washington, 
D. C., on February 28-March 1, to further 
develop a trade extension program in the 
public vocational schools to train painters 
in paperhanging skills. W. P. Loomis and 
Howard K. Hogan represented the Trade 
and Industriai Education Branch as con- 
sultants. John Pzacko of the Washburne 
Trade School, Walter E. Struble, Jr. of 
Somerville (Mass.) Vocational School, Her- 
man Christensen of Middlesex County 
(N. J.) Vocational School No. 2, all in- 
structors in paperhanging, together with 
Andrew Sherrifs, the Union’s apprentice- 
ship coordinator at Washburne are assist- 
ing the Committee in the development of 
instructional materials for the program. 
The Office of Education made arrangements 
for the teachers to participate in the meet- 
ing as consultants. 


* * * 


The Division of Vocational Education 
will have the services of Dr. Natalie Knee- 
land during the months of April and May 
to advise on studies concerned with the 
selection and training of teachers of adult 
extension courses in distributive education. 
At present Dr. Kneeland is training con- 
sultants for Virginia and Georgia. 

* * * 


Research in h ec ics educa- 
tion was discussed by representatives of all 
the teacher education institutions prepar- 
ing home economics teachers in Ohio dur- 
ing the 2-day visit of Beulah I. Coon to that 
State March 27-28. Participating in re- 
search programs and using the findings of 
research to improve teaching were con- 
sidered. 





Allen T. Hamilton spoke on “The 
Evolution of Trade Training Programs” at 
the meeting of the Indiana Industrial Edu- 
cation Association at Purdue University, 
and later served as consultant in planning 
the evaluation of the trade school training 
in Evansville. 
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Among the foreign visitors whom Silas 
M. Ransopher and other members of the 
Trade and Industrial Branch have inter- 
viewed recently were Mr. Gutglas, Director 
of Technical Training from Jerusalem and 
Mr. Carlo Lo Gatte, Minister of Public 
Instruction from Rome. These visitors are 
particularly interested in the training of 
industrial supervisors and will study meth- 
ods in use in several States which have 
developed this training extensively. 

* * * 


R. E. Naugher of the Agricultural 
Education Branch participated as an ad- 
visor in the National Young Peoples Train. 
ing School for the American Farm Bureau 
Federation held at Madison, Wisconsin, 
February 26-March 2. 

* & & 

James H. Pearson, Acting Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, at- 
tended the Central Regional Conference for 
Agricultural Education held in Chicago 
March 8-11 and the Central Regional Con- 
ference for Trade and Industrial Education 
held in Detroit March 14-17. 

* * * 


Beulah I. Coon, Specialist for Re- 
search and Studies in Home Economics 
Education, worked in March with teacher 
education institutions in three states on 
improving curriculums for preparing home. 
making teachers. Miss Coon and Ata Lee, 
Southern Region Program Specialist, worked 
with representatives of Florida institutions 
March 8-12 on the undergraduate home 
economics curriculum. In Indiana March 
24-26, Miss Coon was consultant at a joint 
meeting of the State Department staff and 
representatives of teacher education insti- 
tutions at which undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs for home economics teachers 
were discussed. March 30-April 2 she 
worked with the different Oklahoma col- 
leges preparing homemaking teachers on 
strengthening their undergraduate teacher 
education programs. 

* * 

H. B. Swanson represented the Agri- 
cultural Education Branch March 10 and 
11 in a study conference sponsored by the 
Boy Scouts of America to evaluate results 
of a recently completed nationwide study 
of adolescent boys. The conference was 
held in Washington, D. C. 

* * * 


John Farrar of the FFA staff met in 
Chicago March 23 with representatives of 
other farm and city organizations to plan 
participation in the nationwide Farm-City 
Week observance October 2-8. The purpose 
of Farm-City Week is to bring about better 
understanding between farmers and ranch- 
ers and the people of our cities, towns, and 
villages. 

* * * 

Rua Van Horn and Beulah I. Coon, 
Home Economics Education Branch, worked 
April 4-6 in Flagstaff, Arizona, with repre- 
sentatives from four states on studies of 
supervision in home economics education. 
Conferees shared materials they had devel- 
oped for use in their supervisory programs 
and worked in small groups on particular 
problems they wished to pursue further. 

* * * 


Edna P. Amidon and Margaret Alex- 
ander, Home Economics Education Branch, 
met with North Atlantic Region State Su- 
pervisors of Home Economies in New York 
City March 22-25. Some of the topics the 
group worked together on were sharing 
ideas on ways to make the State supervisory 
program more effective, exploring different 
procedures and techniques to use in devel- 
oping State homemaking education pro- 
grams, considering plans for strengthening 
State programs and their operation, and 
evaluating their own individual growth as 
supervisors. 


Dates and places for the Tenth Anji. 
versary Conventions of the Future and Ney 
Homemakers of America in the summer ¢ 
1955 have been selected. The NHA (op, 
vention will be held at Pine Bluff, Ay 
June 6-10, and FHA representatives yjj 
convene on the Iowa State College campy 
at Ames, Iowa, July 18-22. Both organiza. 
tions will be taking a look at the past, th 
present, and the future, with emphasi 
upon evaluating their programs in relation, 
to organization goals. 


1955 AVA 
Sustaining Members 


E. P. Westmoreland 
Washington, D. C. 

J. L. Wiggins 
Executive Vice President 
National Standard Parts Association 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electricians Local 38 

IBEW 
Cleveland, O. 

Ohio Rural Electric Cooperatives, Inc. 
Columbus, O. 

Retail Merchants Association 
Columbus, O. 

Home Economics Section 
Ohio Vocational Association 
Hicksville,O. . 

Central High School 
Cincinnati, O. 

Omicron Chapter 
Iota Lambda Sigma 
Norwood, O. 

Macomber Vocational High School 
Toledo, O. 

Harvey L. Ennis, Sec. 

Pattern Manufacturers Group, Association 
Industries of Cleveland 
Cleveland, O. 

Hal Erdman, Chairman 
Apprenticeship Committee 
Painters’ Joint Trade Board 
Cleveland 15, O. 

Whitney Vocational High School 
Toledo, O. 

Vocational Industrial Clubs of Ohio 
Columbus, O. 

Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
Lima, O. 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

Contractors 
Cleveland, O. 


1955 AVA 
Contributing Members 


F. A. Gregory 
Associate Superintendent 
D. C. Public Schools 

Lemuel A. Penn, Principal, 
Phelps Vocational School 
Washington, D. C. 

Ella P. Moran 
M. M. Washington Vocational School 
Washington, D. C. 

Vo-Ag Teachers 
Delaware, O. 

FFA of Delaware County 
Delaware, O. 

Vo-.Ag Teachers of Champaign County 
Urbana, O. 

Toledo Joint Apprentice Committee of 

the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry 

Toledo, O. 

Vo-Ag Teachers of Morrow County 
Mt. Gilead, O. 

F. Forrest Smith 
American Petroleum Institute 
Dallas 1, Tex. 

Ralph Howard, Director 
State Vocational Educ. Div. 
Columbus, O. 
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PAMPHLETS 


Allis;Chalmer Tractor-Mounted Row- 
Crop Planters. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Tractor Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis., 1955. 24 
pages, free. (Ask for TL-1006) . 

*. 


When the Migrant Families Come Again 
-a guide for better community living. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1955. 
27 pages, free. 

e e * 

Philips 75 Kv Electron Microscope, 6 
pages; Helium Chamber X-Ray Spectro- 
graph, 2 pages; X-Ray Spectroscopic Deter. 
mination of Columbium and Tantalum in 
Rare-Earth Ores, 8 pages; Determination of 
Trace Amounts of Iron, Nickel and Vana- 
dium on Catalysts by Fluorescent X-Ray 
Spectrography, 8 pages. Research and Con- 
trol Instruments Div., North American 
Philips Co., 750 S. Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., 1955. Free. 


Education in Family Finance. National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance, 
488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1955. 
15 pages, free. 


Metal Spinning, Part I; Metal Spinning, 
Part II. Available from Bragg Stockton, 
716 Skillman, Dallas 14, Texas. Part I, 
1000 feet, 16 mm color sound, $175; black 
and white, $85. Part II, 1000 feet, 16 mm 
color sound, $175; black and white, $85. 

These films offer demonstrations and 
techniques in metal spinning that are not 
yet available in textbooks. They include 
detailed teaching points that cover many 
activities related to general metal work in 
the vocational and industrial arts program. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Farm Shop Skills in Mechanized Agricul- 
ture, by Harry O. Sampson, Albert S. Mow- 
ery, and Harold L. Kugler. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill, 1955. 393 pages, $4.95. 

From the authors’ solid backgrounds in 
practical farming, education and industry 
comes a specific treatment of the farmer’s 
jobs in construction, maintenance and re. 
pair. Many projects are described and de- 
veloped. The use of power tools in farm 
operations has special emphasis. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Gregg Shorthand Manual Simplified, by 
John Robert Gregg, Louis A. Leslie, and 
Charles E. Zoubek. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 
320 pages, $3.25. 

The basic textbook for Gregg shorthand, 
this second edition incorporates color and 
Pictures. Ten chapters offer 70 lessons. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


General Shop Bench Woodworking, by 
Verne C. Fryklund and Armand J. LaBerge. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., 1955. 152 pages. 


APRIL, 1955 


This fourth edition is written primarily 
to give instruction in the fundamentals of 
woodworking. It is adaptable as a student 
text. 

* * * 

Industrial Techniques in the School Shop, 
by Irwin Sexton. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1955. 74 pages, 
96 cents. 

The purpose of this book is to present 
projects that feature production line tech- 
niques. 

* * * 

Safe Practices in Woodworking and Plas- 
tics, by G. Harold Silvius, Gerald B. Bay- 
singer, and K. T. Olsen. American Tech- 
nical Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, 
Ill.. 1955. 103 pages, $1.00. 


Prepared to fill a specific need this safety 
manual for woodworking and plastics in- 
structs through outlines and pictures when- 
ever possible. Included are chapters on 
safety practices in work with hand tools 
and power tools. 





McCall’s Do-It-Yourself Transfer Pat- 
terns. Cutting Boards or Wall Plaques 
(Series A), No. 112W. McCall Corpo- 
ration, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 1954. 50 cents. 

First of their kind on the market, 
these shop-tested, full-scale patterns are 
simply transferred to wood by ironing 
with an ordinary household iron. Each 
pattern includes a separate “Cut-’n-Join” 
guide, giving complete step-by-step illus- 
trated instructions on the use of the 
pattern and cutting and finishing de- 
tails. The first packet of designs in- 
cludes 12 patterns for contemporary 
kitchen, outdoor and barbecue acces. 
sories. 











TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Basic Medical Terms and Techniques, by 
Minnie I. Paddock. American Technical 
Society, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, IIl., 
1955. 148 pages, $3.50. 

Terms defined in this book have been 
grouped into the divisions of medical sci- 
ence to which they are most frequently 
related. Related techniques and setups are 
also discussed. 

* * * 


Automotive Engines, by William H. 
Crouse. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1955. 518 
pages, $4.75. 

One of a series of five books covering 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of automobiles, this text is complete 
in itself. It offers progress quizzes and 
chapter checkups throughout as well as a 
glossary and a special chapter on automo- 
tive tools. 

* * * 

Direct Current Fundamentals, by Joseph 
J. DeFrance. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1955. 322 pages, 
$4.25. 

This text is the outgrowth of. courses 
given by the author at the New York State 
Signal Corps Training School and the U. S. 
Coast Guard Training Station, Groton, 
Conn. Conventional treatment has been re- 
placed by the electron theory in a style 








Ford Shop Theory 
New 4th Edition 


Ford Trade School. Revised by Fred 
Nicholson. A first book for future 
machinists, introducing the student to 


tools, gages, devices, materials, and 
machines. 


General Woodworking 
New 1955 Edition 


Groneman. The 1955 Edition con- 
tains fresh, new exciting projects. It 
presents basic information and material 
on hand tool processes and the more 
widely used school power machines. 


Elements of Radio Servicing 
New 2nd Edition 
Marcus and Levy. Presents new ma- 
terial on recent developments. Offers 
practical procedures for finding radio 


troubles and making the repairs 
needed. 


Machine Tool 
Operation, Parts | 
and Il, New Editions 
Burghardt and Axelrod. A _ full- 
fledged treatment of modern machine 


tools and processes. Many new illus- 
trations, questions, and problems. 


Machine Tool 
Operation Workbooks 
1 and Il and Tests 
Axelrod and Anderson. Tests and 
workbook material for use with Ma- 


chine Tool Operation, Part I. Varied 
gestions. Stress on safety throughout. 














McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 
1955 
JUNE 20—JULY 29 


Six Week and Three Week Periods 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Programs 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
LIBERAL ARTS 
DRIVER EDUCATION 
An Outstanding Visiting Faculty Un- 
limited, Excellent Housing at the Gate- 


way to the Famous Recreational Area 
—The Wisconsin Indian Head Country 


Send for Summer Session Bulletin Now 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


THE 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 








“OLIVER” 18-in. Surfacer 
is unmatched for 
planing small stock 


Turns out smoothest 
work. Takes stock 18” 
wide, 6” thick, short 
as 8% when fed 
singly. One-piece base 
for permanent align- 
ment of parts. Finest 
ball and roller bear- 
ings used for quiet, 
long service. Safe and 
easy to operate. Write 
for Bulletin No. 399. 
"Oliver" ain a_ full 


line of woodworking 
equipment for schools. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 








BIG SAVINGS LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides 
of top grain cowhide at our special, amazingly 
low "Tannery-to-you" prices. For details, write 
Dept. 3, W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, 
Md. Fine cowhide tanners since 1832. 











To avoid delay in receiving the JOURNAL 
when you change your address, be sure to 
notify the AVA office of your new location 
promptly. Include both old and new address. 
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that is understandable by everyone who has 
a knowledge of physics. 
* * * 

Elements of Radio Servicing, by William 
Marcus and Alex Levy. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1955. 566 pages. 

Confined to the most widely used prac- 
tices in the last 10 years, this second edition 
offers basic and necessary information to- 
gether with details of procedure. New 
trends are included. 

* * * 


Trade Analysis and Course Organization 
for Shop Teachers, by Elroy Bollinger and 
Gilbert G. Weaver. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., New York, N. Y., 1955. 136 pages. 

“The purpose of this book is to assist 
prospective teachers of occupational sub- 
jects to discover the teachable content of 
their specialized vocational knowledge and 
skill,” says co-author Gilbert G. Weaver. 
“The ultimate objective is the formulation 
of a master course of instruction based on 
well known techniques utilized in building 
courses of study.” 

* * 

The Art of Tile Setting, by E. W. Carls 
and L. G. Wines. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Peoria, Ill., 1955. 244 pages, $3.75. 

For the apprentice or craftsman this book 
presents a complete course in tile setting, 
including preparation of mortars, mastics 
and tiles of all kinds Step-by-step proce- 
dures are simplified. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Job Guide for Young Workers. Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. $. Employment 
Service, U. S. Department of Labor in co- 
operation with the State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 46 pages, 
30 cents. 

* * * 

Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities, Bulletin No. 1169. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of 
Labor, in cooperation with U. S. Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1955. Copies available 
from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 140 pages, 70 cents. 

This is a survey of the characteristics and 
economic status of professional workers in 
14 fields of specialization. It includes 36 
tables and 5 illustrative charts. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 

by Edwin C. Johnson, Governor, 
State of Colorado 

(Continued from page 4) 


Returning to Colorado this year, I find 
it gratifying to learn at firsthand of the 
progress being made in the vocational 
phases of education. The persons respon- 
sible for carrying out these vital activities 
keep abreast of changing conditions, of the 
demands of a rapidly growing population, 
and of the resultant problems of industry, 
agriculture, distribution, and family living. 
Organized effort is being directed toward 
the guidance of our young people into suit- 
able occupations. In line with President 
Eisenhower’s plan outlined to the 83rd Con- 
gress, special attention is also being given 
toward meeting more adequately the voca- 
tional needs of our handicapped civilians 
who must be helped to achieve economic 
adjustment. 

The destiny of our state is the combined 
destinies of all these segments and groups. 
Their vocational needs and aspirations are 
a major concern to state administration, 
and I pledge my support and assistance. 





Official 
AVA 
Pins 


Available Now! 


Incorporating the AVA seal, 

this handsome pin (or lapel 

button), shown in actual size, 

identifies you as a member of 

your professional organiza- 
tion. 


$1.25 each, plus 13 cents fed- 
eral tax and any applicable 
state tax. 


Make checks payable to L. G. 
Balfour Co. Order your pin 
today from 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Kass Building, Suite 419 
711 Fourteenth St,, N. W. 

Washington 4, D. C. 














ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 
Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 
Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or morecopies 30% 
Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 227 Manchester, Conn. 








-——-Practical Aids for-——" 


| Industrial Teachers 


| 
WALKER-TURNER DIVISION | 
l Educational Department — AV-4 

| Plainfield, New Jersey | 


l Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper amount. | 
i oO Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of its | 
type. 48 pages, over 750 silhouettes of shop 
l equipment. 
oO Teaching Aids — FREE set. Comprehensive 4-page 
i] folders on care and use of individual power tools. | 
l Oo Machine Safety Charts — 10c per set. Each card | 
a complete message. Helps keep students safety 
} conscious. | 
| oO Student Plan Sheets — 50c per hundred. a 
page form for use by students to plan their own 
work. 
oO FREE CATALOG — Describes complete line a 
Walker-Turner metal-cutting and woodworking 
machines. 
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